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other act of his life, for that proclamation made || 


it south of the Potomac was, that no State had a right to | 
to the people of one of the southern States which | 


withdraw from the Union ; that it required the same power | 
| to dissolve as to form the Union; and that any attempt to || 


implacable foe was armed against her—the Indi- 
ans of the western wilderness; when the mothers of 


had enacted an ordinance which was regarded as 
hostile to the Union. If his reputation depended 


upon no other act of his life than this, it would || 


alone place his among 
«The immortal names that were not born to die.” 
In speaking on this subject, he said: 


«It {the Federal Government} is a Government in which 
all the people are represented; which operates directly on 
the people individually, not upon the States; they retain 
all the power they did not grant. 


But each State having | 


dissolve it, or to obstruct the action of constitutional laws, || 


was treason.”’ 

In this same connection I desire to incorporate 
into the few remarks I am uttering, the views of 
one of the ripest scholars and purest statesmen 


|| which this or any other land has produced—Mr. 
| Grimke, one of the most distinguished sons of 


South Carolina. This language was used in an 


|| address on the duties of the American orator. It 
| 1s as follows: 


Indiana, with their children, fled to the hospitable 
homes of the gallant State of Kentucky, to eseape 
the tomahawk and the scalping-knife; and when 
the gallant men of Kentucky, with her own hardy 


| ploneers, met that foe upon her western frontier 


and drove them back; while she remembers that 
upon her soil sleeps the ashes of many of the gal- 
lant sons of that sister State, never will she con- 
sent that that beautiful river which runs between 


| her and that glorious State shall be the boundary 


expressly parted with so many powers as to constitute, 
jointly with the other States, a single nation, cannot, from || 
that period, possess any right to secede, because such se- 
cession does not break a league, but destroys the unity o7 | 
a nation, and an injury to that unity is not only a breach 
which would result trom the contravention of a compact, |) 
but it is an offense against the whole Union.” 1 
| 


between severed and hostile nations. No, sir, she 
will never consent to that. The people of Indiana 
have listened to the counsels of Washington: 


“One theme of duty still remains, and ! have placed it 
alone because of its peculiar dignity, sacre:ness, and im 
portance. Need I tell you that I speak of the Giiwi of the 
States? Let the American orator discharge all other duties 
but this, if indeed it be not impossible, with the energy and 
eloquence of John Rutledge, and the disinterested fidelity 
of Robert Morris, yet he shall be accounted a traitor if he 
attempt to dissolve the Union. His name, illustrious as it | 


son, as announced to the American people in 1832; || MY have been, shall then be gibbeted on every hill-top 
° throughout the land, a monument of his crime and punish- 


and, in the same connection, the same great states- || ment and of the shame and grief of his country.” 

man, in an appeal well calculated to arouse the |) . ie : L 

loftiest patriotism, said: But, sir, in the midst of these discordant ele- 
. < s s? . 


' | ments, while the South may have just ground to 
“There is yet time to show that the descendants of the | ’ . 


Pinckneys, the Sumters, the Rutledges, and of the thousand | 
other names whieh adorn the pages of your revolutionary 
history, will not abandon that Union, to support which so 
many of them fought and bled and died. 1 adjure you, as 
you honor their memory; as you love the cause of free- 


“The unity of government which constitutes you one 
people, is also now dear to you. It is justly so, for it tsa 
inain pillar in the edifice of your real independence ; the 
supportof your tranquillity at home; your peace abroad ; of 
your safety; of your prosperity ; of that very liberty which 
you so highly prize. But, as it is easy to foresee that, from 
different causes and from different quarters, much pains 
will be taken, many artifices employed, to weaken in your 
minds the conviction of this truth; as this is the peint ip 
your political fortress, against which the batteries of internal 
, . E . |}; and external enemies will be most constantly and actively 
complain that in the North a sectional organiza- || (though often covertly and insidiously) directed; it is of 
tion has been formed to make war upon one of infinite moment that you —_ properly a the oe 

: tie inati : — ee. Sapa: mense value of your national Union to your collective an 
their domestic institutions, whilk we are passing || individual happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, 
| through vicissitudes and eee eee eeae | habitual, and immovable attachment to it; accustoming 
| by this organization against our brethren of the |! 


These, sir, are the sentiments of Andrew Jack- | 


— 


dom, to which they dedicated their lives; as you prize the | 
peace of your country, the lives of its best citizens, and | 


your own fair fame—to retrace your steps. Snatch from 
the archives of your State the diserganizing edict of its con- 
vention; bid its members to reassemble, and promulgate 
the decided expression of your will to remain in the path 
which alone can conduct you to sa ety, prosperity, and 
honor; tell them that compared to disanion all other evils 
are light, because that brings an accumulation of all; de- 
clare that you will never take the field unless the star 
spangled banner of your country shail float over you; that 


you will not be stigmatized when dead, and dishonored | 


and scorned while you live, as the authors of the first at- 
tack on the Constitution of your country.”’ 


But, sir, the other great patriot who is to be 
placed first in the roll of distinguished statesmen, 
not only in this, but in all other lands, in his Fare- 
well Address tothe American people, thus speaks 
of the relation of the people to the Union: 


* This Government, the offspring of your cliwice, unin 
fluenced and unawed, adopted upon full investigation and 
mature deliberation, completely free in its principles, in 
the distribution of its powers uniting security vith energy, 
and containing within itself a provision for its own amend- 
ment, hasa justclaim to your confidence and yeur support. 
Respect for its authority, compliance with its liws, acqui- 
escence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the funda- 
mental maxims of true liberty. The basis 01 our political 
system is the right of the people to make and alter their 
constitutions of government. But the Constitution which 
at any time exists, until changed by the evplicit and au 
thentic act of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon 
all. The very idea of the power and the right of the people 
to establish government, presupposes the duty of every in- 
dividual to obey the established government.”’ 


There can be no dismemberment of this Repub- 


lic except by the explicit act of those who created | 


it—the people of the whole Union. 


But something was said yesterday about the || holding States. 


| gentlemen from the old State of South Carolina and 
| from the newer State of Mississippi—States en- 

tirely removed from the non-slaveholding States— 
express upon this floor extreme views of hostility | 
to the permanency of our Union; on the other | 


higher-law doctrine—a doctrine the most mis- 
chievous—which has bee advecated in some por- 
tions of this Confederacy. ut it seems to me 
that this doctrine of secession is of the same char- 
acter. 


does not spring out of any act of Congress; it does 


not result from any compact, and if the right is | 


asserted, it is asserted as a doctrine higher than 
any human enactment. On looking into the his- 
tory of this subject of secession, | find that it 
sprung up in the same portion of the country in 
which the other highor-low doctrine sprung. Mr. 
Benton says: 


“The doctrine of secession—the right of a State or acom- | 
bination of States to withdraw from the Union—was born | 


of that war—[that of 1812.) It [the war] was repugnant to 
the New England States, and opposed by them; not with 
arms, but with arguments and remonstrance and refusal to 
vote supplies. They had a convention, famous under the 
vame of Hartford, to which the design of secession was 
imputed. 

“ At the time of its first appearance the right of secession 


Was repulsed and repudiated by the Democracy generally, || 


and in a large degree by the Federal 


¥; the difference 
between a union and a | being 


ter understood at 


that time, when se aogs the fathers of the new Govern- 
ment were still alive. 
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leading language in respect to 


| dence; I 
greatness, the Supreme Court of the United States; | 


It has no warrant in the Constitution; it || 


South and their domestic institutions, which even 


| threaten the permanence of our Union, there is | 
| one pillar of State which never has been shaken; 
| there is one arbiter for the settlement of the va- | 


rious questions which may spring up between 
the States which is entitled to our fullest confi- 
refer to that element of our nation’s 


and, sir, while | adapt language, uttered more than 
thirty years ago, with reference to that august 
tribunal, I insist that it is more applicable at the 
present moment than at any pre vious period to 


| the venerable men upon that bench: 


“They have performed their constitutional duties, neither || 


awed by power, nor influenced by patronage, nor seduced 
by talents and learning, nor corrupted by wealth, serene, 


courteous, and dignified ; amidst intimidation and calumny | 


they have never forgotten what was due to their own honor 
and usefulness, or to the character of their country. The 


| passions and prejudices that have made war against them, 


the envy, disappointment, and selfishness which have as- || golyed when, in the lapse of ages, its illustrious 


| career shall be completed, and when the elements 


sailed them, the talents and learning, the political and per- 


| sonal influence that have resisted them, the party violence 
| and sectional feelings which have risen up for their destruc- 


tion, have only served to brighten their reputation, to endear 
them to their country, and to make them the pride and 
honor, as they have been the good genius, of these United 
States. The wise and peaceful spirit of the hall of justice 


| has taken the place of the insatiable sword, of the cruelty 


and violence of war, and of the arrogance and ambition of 


| the warrior.”’ 


There is one fact which will not be overlooked 
by the country, and that is, that these extreme 
views, Whether expressed North or South, do not 
come from the immediate vicinity of that line 
which divides the non-slaveholding from the slave- 
It isa remarkable fact, that while 


hand gentlemen living in the extreme North, in 


Massachusetts and other extreme States, far re- 
moved from the real element of agitation, give | 


utterance to feelings of stern hostility to the South. 
The citizens upon that line, which these fierce po- 


litical elements would make a wall of fire or a | 


torrent of blood, viewing impartially the institu- 
tions of the several States, cultivating conserva- 


tive feelings and sentiments of fraternal affection, || 
will never listen to the malignant counsels of dis- | 


union, come from what quarter they may. 
I have the honor to represent in part one of the 


conservative States of this Confederacy—the State | 
of Indiana—and, sir, I know that that State, while | 


the memory of the past still lingers around her, 
while she remembers that early period of her his- 
tory—the period referred to by the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Corwry,]| in his elo- 
quent remarks a few days since—when a most 





i| Confederacy. 


| **in the insolence of pride or the mac 








yourselves to think and speak of it as of the palladium of 
your political safety and prosperity ; watching for its preser- 
vation with jealous anxiety; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it ean in any event be 


| abandoned ; and indignantly frowning upon the first dawn- 


ing of every attempt to alienate any portion of our country 
from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now 
link together its various parts.”’ 

Indiana will not shrink from the responsibilities 
she has assumed in becoming a member of this 
She has counted the cost of this 
Union, and is prepared to sustain it at every sac- 


| rifice save that of honor and justice. If her rights 


shall be assailed, she will appeal for justice to the 
people, to the States, to the Congress, to the Su- 
preme Court of the Union, with confidence that 


|, Justice will not be demied her, even if delayed for 


the time. With her consent no ee hand 


ness of power’”’ 
shall touch the Constitution for its destruction. 


| She will only consent that the Union shall be dis- 


thems#lves shall be dissolved with fervent heat. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE took the floor. 

Mr. STANTON. Will the gentleman permit 
us to make an experiment in the way of voting 
for Speaker ? 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. We have so often 


tried and failed, that | hope the gentleman will not 


| insist now. 


Mr. STANTON. I move, if there be no objec- 
tion, that the House proceed to vote for Speaker, - 


| with a call of the House first, if necessary. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I will consent after 
I shall have occupied a very short time. 

Mr. STANTON. Very well. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I do not know, 
Mr. Clerk, whether it is in my power to submit 
anything to this House, in addition to what has 
been said, that can influence its opinions or cen- 
trol its judgment on the grave and important ques- 
tions that are before it. Nor is it my intention 
to speak at any great length on the themes that 


|, have been propounded here for the consideration 


of the country. I deem, however, that what has 
been suggested merits our grave and considerate 
attention—not, sir, in the spirit of an idie decla- 
mation that may excite and agitate while it does 
not decide; nor yet, sir, in any rhetorical sense, 


but only with a just appreciation of truth, and a 


serious intent to examine, scrutinize, and argue 
the questions that are before us. 

Sir, it has been asserted that we are in the midst 
of acrisis; and the evidence has been adduced here, 
day upon day for these many days, and has gone 
throughout the country, proving to its every sense 


| and to its every fear, that, indeed, a crisis is upon 
| us. 
| all seriousness an 


Indeed, 


may say, sir—and I say it with 
earnestness—that a series of 
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convulsions have visited and are visiting the Re- 
public. 
of the South: How to Meet it.’’? At another ime 
it is an armed and warlike invasion, perceptible 
to the general sense, visiting and invading the soil 
of a neighboring State. And, now, the whole 
South, inflamed by these direful events, and ex- 
asperated to madness, simultaneously arise and 
demand that there be a stay of action, and that 
they who aspire to p triotism bend themselves to 
the task of resisting the storm. 

Sir, as an humble Representative of a constit- 
uency that has always stood by the Union and 
the guarantees of the Constitution, I come for- 
ward this day and declare that, with those con- 
stituents by my side, where danger is, there I will 
be; and that, whenever the flag of rebellion or ser- 
vile insurrection is elevated, we conservative men 
of the North will be there to resist and suppress 
it. We will be there as dwellers in no one local- 
ity, as inhabitants of no one State; but as the 
proud citizens of the greatest Republic the world 
has ever seen. We will advance throughout its 
territory in every direction for the suppression 
of rebellion, and to proclaim safety and establish 
equity for the people. 

Sir, we are on the eve of important events. I 
am po alarmist. I have no belief in the disrup- 
tion of this Union. The blood that has been shed, 
and the efforts that have been made for it 


in a frozen air. ‘The Union will continue, pro- 
gress, and culminate to its destined glory. But 
yet, none the less are we on the eve of important 
events. They are rife about us. They load the 
atmosphere. ‘They are declared in every news- 
paper paragraph. ‘They are exhibited in every 
countenance, and heard in every speech. It is 
idle for gentlemen here on this occasion to ery 
*‘neace,’’ while peace is a delusion, or to evade 


the true question which the country has presented | 
to us, and which that country wills that we de- | 


termine. 

I sympathize, sir, deeply sympathize with our 
friends at the South, who now are in fearful 
trepidation of the incendiary’s torch, and of the 
assassin’s knife, and who tremble as upon the vol- 
eano of servile insurrection. I sympathize with 
those emotions of kindred affection which press 
the father to the bosom of his wife, clasp the 
mother with the daughter, and brother and sister 
together; and I censure and reprobate that which 
has oceurred and is occurring allover the North, 


endangering the peace of the Union, and teaching | 


rebellion to its Constitution. But, sir, while 1 


sympathize with these emotions, there are others | 
of a more pleasant nature which engage my whole | 


heart, and which, as I scrutinize the hori%on of 
the North, aspire for utterance at this fearful hour. 
I see there myriads upon myriads of sober, earn- 
est, and fearless men gathering in their strength 


to assert the dignity of the Constitution, and to | 


maintain the integrity of the Union. Itis of no 
avail for gentlemen upon this floor to deny their 


force, or to endeavor to invalidate their effect. | 


What, | am asked here, is the use, what the pur- 
pose, and above all what the efficacy of Union 
meetings? Sir, permit me to demand in return, 
what ts the use of aggregated and associated ac- 
tion? Where is the use of thought, and what the 
propriety of its enunciation, if there be no pro- 
priety, no use in these Union meetings? Do gen- 
tlemen discover virtue only in our ballots? 
they ask only for that legal determination and 
decision of questions which the ballot-box fur- 
nishes? Why, sir, these meetings but prepare 
the people for that very act of decision; fas are 
but the preliminaries of the final decree. Who- 
ever, therefore, may conspicuously embark in and 
characterize with their names the Union meetings 
of the North, eloquent as may be the speaker, 
and patriotic the sentiments addressed to them, 
nething is of moment save that the masses who 
conipose them are the true children of the Repub- 
lic, and that thousands upon thousands of hen 
who hitherto have sustained the Constitution and 
supported the Union, are yet awake to their im- 
portance, nor will permit detriment to either while 
life continues and honor survives. 


Mr. Clerk, there have been many grave and || 


important questions discussed recently upon this 
floor, some of which have been pertinent and 
some foreign to the occasion. any of them 
have been loaded with grave complaints, in vari- 


Atone time it is ** The Impending Crisis | 


|| libility. 
tiny; and | am quite sure that, if the discipline 
Do |) 


¢ 
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| Ous quarters, of the political direction of the times 


observed in sections, localities, and States, and 
arguments have been adduced upon this floor, and 
interrogatories heard and answered in the fierce 
conflicts of local grievances, and the congressional 
settlement of the disputes of a warm political 
canvass. These, however diversified,and always 
interesting, at least to their immediate parties, 
have produced on my mind but the one convic- 
tion—that the Union is in no danger. Sir, such 


feelings are but the effervescence of local excite- | 
Let them || 


ment, the irritation of personal grief. 
alone, sir. The more deeply engrossed by them 
are the sections, the better established and the 
more strong will be the Union. 

It is but the annealing process, which makes 
the more ductile the interests and tractable the 


opinions of parts to the general welfare of the | 


whole. But among these escapades there was 
one of more significance than others, and to me, 
I confess, matter of painful importance. I refer 


to the assured action and the peremptory excla- | 
mation of the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, | 


{[Mr. Cornwin.] When I entered these doors, I 
supposed that on the one side and the other of the 


House were arrayed the two large ae into || 


which the politics of the country are divided, and 
an honorable Senator from my own State—one 
Must I 


at least, for the sad catastrophe which awaited 
him at the hands of the honorable gentleman I 


\| have referred to. 


He announced to us that he was the embodi- 


unhappy fall of the great Senator who formerly 
had controlled Republican destinies, and who, 
even then, impressed his opinions upon the party 
creed— 
From morn to noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer’s day”’— 


| while far above the majestic ruin, stretching its 


scaly folds full many a rood along, [laughter,]} 


on 
there arose the magnificent and colossal propor- 
tions of the gentleman from Ohio. [Renewed 


laughter.| There he stood; to the one of his co- 


lossal legs clung, as I thought, the constitutional 
friends of the fugitive slave law; about the other 
were to be seen gathering the friends of a high 
protective tariff, while underneath peeped about, 
in dire dismay, the great forsaken multitude, who 
saw neither in fugitive slave law, nor yet in high 
protective tariff, the representation of their prin- 
ciples. Consternation sat in silence, brooding 


| over the melancholy throng: that old party; that 


new leader; that ruin. Indeed, sir, it was, to my 


devotional mind, but another illustration of the | 


scriptural truth, that pouring new wine into old 
bottles is destruciive to the whole concern. [Laugh- 


ter.] IL would now inquire, ees sir, | 


whether, installed, instituted, and established in 
his high office, this gentle marshal, with baton in 
hand, is recognized by that great and formidable 


| party as its leader? [have heard suspicions that 


it is notso; that some have even doubted his infal- 
I have seen occasional signs of open mu- 


which we perceive to have prevailed so long on 
that side of the House is still to be asserted, the 
mutineers will be brought in open House to a 
drum-head court-martial, and strung up at the tap 
of the drum. 

My friends of the other side, no dou, recog- 
nize the authority of many of the public prints 
that are issued daily in the State of New York, 
and especially of those which emanate from the 
city of New York. Upon an editorial tripod 
‘seated there is a Republican Pythoness, inflated 
with Republican inspiration, and redolent of its 

wrinciples. Do gentlemen doubt the Sybil of the 

Recnket Post? the vracular integrity of her prin- 
ciples, or the truth of her oracles? Sir, | know 
her divine authority among them, and I would 
ask the House to listen, for a moment, to the 
oracular chant that has proceeded from the shrine, 
and to answer whether this new leader of a party 
is, in fact, recognized as such by those whom he 
aspires to command? ; : 

Says this print, when animadverting upon one 








|| large portion of the party. 





| 
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of the honorable gentleman’s public efforts in 
New York: 

“ Even Corwin, whois perhaps the most crotchety {that 
is its opinion] as well as the most popular [that is mine 
also] of old Whig Republicans, failed to suggest his tariff 
specific, though he consumed an inordinate time in giving 
his auditors a neediess lecture on the duty of obeying the law 
| of the land, and recognizing their constitutiona obligations. 
| All the unrivaled resources of this most eloquent and en- 
| tertaining orator were needed to garnish the dose he so 
| gravely administered; and the fact that for two hours he 
managed to restrain the ‘irrepressible conflict’ he excited 
in the swarming multitude of his hearers. must be regarded 
as the highest proof of his oratorical genius. The people 
| have got beyond the common-place political A B C’s which 








|| he inculeated with the emphasis of a discoverer.” 


|| The criticism continues: 


| 
“If the meeting had been composed of savages, entirely 
| unacquainted with civil government, or of John Browns, 
eager for an invasion of Harper’s Ferry, Mr. Corwin could 
not have urged, in more expostulating terms, the duty of 
submission to constituted authority. Now,the orator does 
| not mean any harm, but he ought to know that such exhort- 
ations are as out of place in a Republican meeting as would 
bea plea for a protective tariff. 'They are as insulting to the 
law-abiding, conservative masses of the North, as a remon- 
strance against burglary or street fights would be when ad- 
| dressed to a congregation of Quakers. Truly the school- 
| master is abroad.” 


| But the vials of prophetic wrath were not.yct 


: | discharged. The hapless orator was destined to 
over one of which, I was under the impression, | 
| was installed as its recognized and admired leader 
, are all || 


too valuable thus to be dissipated and dispersed || 


ect harsher measure; and, however we may doubt 


|| of the contortions which inspired the judgment, 


|| these, probably, can be none of the contortions 
upon whose shoulders had been imposed the | 


| whole burden of the political contest which recent- 
| ly transpired within our State borders. 
| confessit, sir? I was not prepared, atthe moment, 


which it produced. The Pythoness proceeds: 


“We have observed also in Mr. Corwin’s recent 
| speeches graver fauits than those of bad taste, to which we 


|| need but allude, namely, the lugging in of doctrines not recog- 


|, nized by the Republican creed, and exceedingly odious to a 
While the Republicags are dis- 
| posed to make all allowances for the eccentricities of men, 
| who, like the Bourbons, never learn or forget anything, 


|| they rather object to an orator’s using the Republican plat- 
ment of the great Republican party, and as the | 
announcement was made, methought I saw the | 


form for the purpose of chanting the praises of Millard Fill- 
more, or of inoculating the Republican organization with 
the exploded heresies of a deceased party.” 

Leader, where now is thy baton? Thy follow- 
ers, where? The sad spectacle of an army with- 
outa chief, or a chief without soldiers, is equally 
to be deprecated and deplored; and when a largely 
triumphant party, advancing under banners to 
martial music, proclaims its approaching triumph, 
would it not be well, sir, before entering upon the 
contest, that the party should be assured of a 
leader, and the rampant leader be fortified by a 
party? I am no political tactician, sir; but to an 
unsophisticated mind, it must seem that otherwise 
there will be great danger of their common dis- 
| comfiture, and.of the complete success of their 
adversaries. 

Sir, I may be permitted now, for a very few 
moments, to advert to that which I conceive to be 
the grave and important question of this discus- 
sion. It is not what has occurred in the past, nor 
| yet is it referable to dangers in the future. It is a 
| question which exists in the present; and to that 
| question I would now recall the attention of gen- 
| tlemen here to-day; and I ask them, in all fairness 
and sincerity, to give attention to my statements; 
if wrong, impeach them; if right, admit them; and, 
above all, permit them to have their due force and 
effect. I ask, Mr. Clerk, for the reading of the 
resolution of the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. 
Crark.]| 

While the Clerk was looking for the resolution, 

Mr. GROW said: We will take it in any shape 
you choose to put it. ; 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Oh, no, my friend; 
I do not want it in any shape. I choose to have 
it in its true and real shape. 

Mr. STANTON. l[ask the gentleman from 

New York if he will also have the Utica resolu- 
tions read. [Laughter. 
. Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. If my friend de- 
sires information of those resolutions I shall be 
pleased to assist him. If he desires to aid me, I 
answer that I am sufficiently informed. He refers 
to the meeting at Utica—I commend him to the 
meeting at Philippi. pommeees. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Crank, of Mis- 
souri, on the first day of the session, was read as 
follows: 

Whereas certain members of this House, now in nom- 
ination for Speaker, did indorse and recommend the book 
hereinafter mentioned, 

Resolved, That the doctrines and sentiments of a cer- 
tain book, called “The Impending Crisis of the South: 
How to Meet it,” purporting to have been written by one 
Hinton R. Helper, are insurrectionary and hostile to the 
domestic peace and tranquillity of the country, and that no 
member of this House who has indorsed and recommended 
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it, or the compend from it, is fit to be Speaker of this 
House. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Now, Mr. Clerk, 
the resolution which has been read is not, in my 
judgment, ey comprehensive in its terms; 
it is not sufficiently declaratory of the effect of the 
work to which it alludes, not only upon the indi- 
vidual, but on the party of which he isa member. 
I start with the proposition that the doctrines of 
that book are the doctrines, in fact, of the Repub- 
lican party, and that if it is unfit to charge with 
the duties of the Speaker’s chair any gentleman 
who has subscribed to those doctrines, it 1s equally 
unfit and improper that the destinies of the coun- 
try should be mtrusted to a party which pro- 
fesses the same principles. Nor is this a new 
proposition. Not many weeks since, the whole 
country was startled with an insurrectionary move- 
ment upon the soil of Virginia. In the dead of 
the night the peace of a quiet Virginia hamlet was 
disturbed. It was fearfully invaded; its citizens 
were affrighted, and martial law was proclaimed. 
Though for the most part those who were di- 
rectly instrumental in that act lave paid the for- 
feit of their crime, though many of them have 
expiated their guilt upon the gallows, yet at the 
time the event occurred, and everywhere since, 
and to-day at the North, South, East, and West, 
is the inquiry still urged, what cause was there 
which could possibly have influenced these men 
to their ruffian’s work—to the perpetration of 
such inconceivable horrors? Atfirstit was charged 
— the great leader of the Republican party, 

ILLIAM H.Sewarp; thatit was the et 
and logical effect of his speech pronounced at 
Rochester, October 25, 1858. ‘That the true ef- 
fect of that speech may appear, [ will read an 
extract from it: 

** Free labor and slave labor—these antagonistic systems 
are continually coniing into close contact, and collision 
results. Shall [tell you what this collision means? They 
who think it is accidental, unnecessary, the work of inter 
ested or fanatical agitators, and therefore ephemeral, mis- 
take the case altogether. It is an irrepressible conflict be- 
tween opposing and enduring forces, and it means that the 
United States must and will, sooner or later, become either 
entirely a slaveholding nation, or entirely a free-labor na- 
tion. Either the cotton and rice fields of South Carolina 
and the sugar plantations of Louisiana will ultimately be 
tilled by free labor, and Charleston and New Orleans be- 
come marts for legitimate merchandise alone, or else the 
rye fields and wheat fields of Massachusetts and New York 
must again be surrendered by their farmers to slave culture 
and to the production of slaves, and Boston and New York 


become once more markets for trade in the bodies and souls 
of men.”? 


= iain = = —— 


It must be confessed that upon the careful read- 
ing of this extract from that speech, there would 
seem to be some cause or reason for the conclu- 
sion at which many arrived, that the orator fur- 
nished the incentive to those who engaged in the 
Harper’s Ferry infamy. 
gentleman interposed this plea in his behalf, 
namely, that it was but a figure of rhetoric; that 
the canta alluded io, the irrepressible conflict 
asserted, was but the harmless conflict of ideas, 
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But the friends of that || ”. : 
tion and blesses it to us? 


| addressed to sway the passions; and it is intended 
|| to provoke and inflame prejudice. It is clear, dis- 
| tinct, and unmistakable to the one point, that the 





passed several editions, was at length submitted 
to various Republican gentlemen, both in Con- 
cress and elsewhere, and by them was both rec- 
ommended and its circulation provided for. I 
should here, however, be permitted to premise 
that into whatever course the argument may be 
foreed by the defense interposed, the principal fact, 
above all others incontestably proved, is that the 
doctrines and principles of the Helper original 
volume of four hundred pages, are directly sanc- 
tioned and approve d of by the Republican party, 
and not merely the compendium of but two hun- 
dred pag 

] wi | now 


to a fi 


, sir, direct the attention of the House 
w paragraphs from both the book and com- 
pendium. Ido not intend to detain the House 
longer than sufficient only to learn the nature of 
the volume, and to‘infer from its character the 
doctrines held by gentlemen upon the other side 
of the House. In one portion of the work, after 
having spoken of the mineral and other wealth of 
the South, this language is held: 

* But of what avail is all this latent wealth? Of what 
avail will it ever be, so long as slavery is permitted to play 
the dog in the manger? ‘To these queries there can be but 
one reply: Slavery must be throttled; the South, so great 
and so glorious by nature, must be reclaimed from her in 


| famy and degradation ; our cities, fields, and forests must 


be kept intact trom the unsparing monster; the various and 
ample resources of our vast domain, subterrancous as well 
as superficial, must be developed, and made to contribute 
to our pleasures and to the necessities of the world.” 

It is to be observed that the force, eft et, and 
direction of this paragraph, are entirely towards 
violence—towards organized, physical violence. 
There is no oratorical trope, no figure of elo- 
quence resorted to with which to impress more 
vividly the mind. That which in it is most sig- 
nificant is, that it counsels that by an act of vio- 
lence directed towards the institution of slavery 
it must be throttled and exterminated. 

I now proceed to another extract. 
page of the book thiis languag: 


At anoth 
is used: 

“The great revolutionary movement which was set on 
foot in Charlotte, Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, on 
the 20th day of May, 1775, has not yet been terminated, nor 
will it be, until every slave in the United States is freed 
from the tyranny of his master. Every victim of the vile 
institution, Whether white or black, must be reinvested 





| with the sacred rights and privileges of which he has been 
| deprived by an inhuman oligarchy. 


What our noble sires 
ofthe Revolution left unfinished it is our duty to complete.’ 

Here once more I pause, and ask those within 
reach of my voice, what is the plain significance 


of this phraseology? Does it contemplate peace- 


| able action, moral persuasion; does it contemplate 


speech-making from the stump, or law enactments 


| within deliberative assemblies? or rather, does it 


not refer to arms, to the murderous assault, the 


| cruel invasion, the stern defense, and the ultimate 


success which crowned the war of our Revolu- 
Sir, this language is 
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yet accurate, in statistical information, and logical in analy 


Again follows a recommendation, to the same 
effect, from the Rev. Theodore Parker, Cassius 
M. Clay, and Joshua R. Giddings of Ohio. As 
this latter gentleman is in full communion with 
the party which sits upon the other side of the 
House, I will take the liberty to repeat his recom- 
mendation for their edification and our informa- 
tion. He Says: 

“It is a manual for the times, caleulated to meet the pop 
ular ae mand tor jnformation upon the great question of the 


age.’ 


1h : , : 

Then, sir, the New York Tribune—that paper 
which incontestably is the advocate of the doctrine 
entertained by my friends upon the other side, 
and which is the 
pro} 
:- = d 

‘ Fortunate, indeed, are the non-slaveholding whites, 
that they have tound sucha spokesman ; one who utters no 
stammering, hesitating, nor uncertain sound, who possesses 
a perfect mastery of his mother tongue, who speaks as weil 
trom a long study and full knowledge of his subject as from 
profound convictions, and in whose vocabulary the words 
fear and doubt scem to have no place.”’ 


exponent at all times of their 


er principles, says: 


And then the Evening Post says: 

“'The author has collected in a volume of some (our hun 
dred pages, the most compact and irresistible array of facts 
and arguments, to prove the impolicy of slavery that we 
have encountered.” 

The Ohio Jeffersonian Democrat also says: 

“Tt is the greccest anti 


lavery work ever issued from an 
American press.”’ 


Now, sir, I will put it to gentlemen in every 
part of this House to say whether every Onl, 
line, and sentence contained in this work—I refer 
not now to the compendium, to which | will soon 
pay my attention, and endeavor to enforce the 
distinction which holds between it and the prin- 
cipal work—whether every sentence and principle 
of this lurid and glowing Helper book, is not 
clearly and specifically indorsed by the gentle 


man whose language I have cited? If that be so, 


let us advance one step further in our scrutinizing 


examination, and learn by what means it is that 
the work of emancipation is sought to be con- 
summated. At another page occurs this language: 

‘Were we simply a Free-Soiler, or anything else less than 
a thorough and uncompromising Abolitionist, we should 
certainly tax our ability to the utmost to get up a cogent 
argument against the extension of slatery over any purt of 
our domain where it does not now exist; but as our princi- 
ples are hostile to the institution even where it does exist, 
and, therefore, by implication and in fact, more hostile still 
to its introduction into new territory, we forbear the prepa- 
ration of any special remarks on this particular subject. 

* Wijh regard to the unnational and demoralizing syatem 
of slavery, we believe the majority of northern people are 
too scrupulous. They seem to think that itis enough for 
them tOgpe mere Free-Soilers, to keep in check the diffusive 
clement of slavery, and to prevent it from crossing over the 
bounds within which it is now regulated by municipal law. 
Kemiss in their national duties, as we contend, they make 


no positive attack upon the institutfon in the southern 
* & * 


States.’ * * . e ° * 


‘““Freemen of the North! we earnestly entreat you to 
think of these things. 


Hitherto, as mere Free-Soders, you 
have approached but half-way to the line of your duty ; now, 
for your own sakes and for ours and for the purpose of per 


institution of slavery, as sure as it exists, must 


and that he should not be held responsible for nat- , 
be exterminated by the same physical power which 


ural violence who had but counseled intellectual 


war. However indisposed gentlemen may have 
previously been to give to the great Senator the 
benefit of this plea, for my part I am quite disposed 
to doit now. His friends may, for aught I shall 
object, securely insist upon their peaceful con- 
struction ofa declaration of war. I waive the argu- 
ment at this point, in view of the immeasurably 
more important evidence now attained—evidence 
which seems to fix upon Wituiam H. Sewarp, 


and — the whole Republican party the re- || 


sponsibility of the murderous excesses of John 
Brown and his associates in crime. 


It should be remembered that the invasion of | 
Harper’s Ferry oceurred on the night of the 16th | 


of October last. It was not until the 26th day of 


the ensuing November that, through the columns || 


of the New York Herald, were disclosed to the 
country the secret causes and the complicity there- 
in of Republican leaders. Then, for the first 


time, did the public learn that a secret poison had | 
for four months been in industrious circulation | 
through the vitals of the country; and then, for | 


the first time, was it known that the circulators 
were the leaders, the counselors and advisers of 
the Republican party. The indisputable facts 
of the case may thus be stated: A volume, enti- 


one Hinton Rowan Helper. This 


| for you to decide whether we a 


| and total emancipation is 





cast off the yoke of Great Britain, and gave these 
colonies their freedom in the war of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Again, sir, says this learned doctor: 





Heneeforth, sirs, we are demandants, not supptiants. 
We demand our rights—nothing more, nothing less. It is 
we to have justice pe rceably 
for, whatever consequences may follow, we 
are determined to have it one way or the other.”’ 





or ly violence ° 


The alternative then, is this, that unless the 
slaves be voluntarily manumitted, unless those in 
bondage are permitted to go free peaceably, vio- 
lence will be applied to the solution of the problem; 
thus to be the desired 
result of the action which is proposed by the gen- 
tlemen who indorse and respond to the doctrine 
of this infamous Helper book. 

Havine to this extent disclosed to the House 


| and to the country the nature of the opinions here 


contained, and the direction which is sought to 
be taken and which is pointed out by the counsels 
therein indicated, let us see who they are who 
give the sanction of their names and the counten- 
ance of their judgments to it. The fact has been 
brought to the attention of the House, that the 
Hon. Wituiam H. Sewanp, after having perused 


. : eee | the entire work in which such doctrines are found 
tled ** The Impending Crisis of the South: How |! ’ 
to Meet it,’’ had been written and pormehes by 


ook, having | 


recorded these words: 


“*T have read the ‘Impending Crisis of the South’ with 
deep attention. It seems to be a work of great merit, rich, 


petuating this great Republic, which your fathers and our 
futhers founded in septennial streams of blood, we ask you, 
in all seriousness, to organize yourselves as one man under 
the banners of liberty, and to aid us in exterminating sia 
very, Which is the only thing that militates against our 
complete aggrandizement as a nation. 

“Jn this extraordinary crisis of affairs, no man can be 
a true patriot without first becoming an Abolitionist.”’ 


What, Mr. Clerk, is the meaning of the term 
‘* Abolitionist?’’ We are left in no doubt, for the 
author of the work records the definition, and that 
definition is not obligatory on his compurgators, 
but approved by them. He says: 

*“ And here, perhaps, we may be pardoned for the digres 
sion necessary to show the exact definition of the terms 
abolish, abolition, Abolitionist. 

‘“‘ Abolish, v. t. To make void; to annul; to abrogate; 
applied chieflyeand appropriately to established laws, con 
tracts, rites, customs, and institutions; as to abolish laws 
by a repeal, actual or virtual. T'o destroy or put an end to ; 
as lo abolish idols. 

‘* Abolition, n. ‘The act of abolishing; or the state of 
being abolished; an annulling; utter destruction; as the 
abolition of laws, decrees, ordinances, rites, customs, etc. 
The putting an end te .iavery ; emancipation. 

* Abolitionist, n. 4 person who favors cholition, or the 
immediate emancipation of slaves.” 


Now, sir, could | here arise to my feet and pro- 


pound, in more nervous and compact language, 


the principle that is to guide and govern the great 
Republican party to its future, than is used here? 
It no longer consists with patriotism to relinquish 
| slavery to the custody of the States where it ex- 
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ists. It must be “throttled.’’ The freemen of 
the North must no longer, as Free-Soilers, seek 
to restrain slavery within its existing limits; they 
must direct their efforts against it where it exists; 
they must abolish it at once, by violence, and for- 
ever. This is abolition. 
an Abolitionist; and the party that accepts the 
doctrines is an Abolition party. 

I have already shown to you under whose au- 
thority this work was distributed among the peo- 
ple of the land. I will now proceed further with 
the attempt to prove that it is upon, the responsi- 
bilitv also of gentlemen on the other side of the 
House that this book has received circulation in 
the North, and in various regions of the South. 

On the 9th day of March, 1859, there was a cir- 
cular drawn up, which contained this significant 
opinion: 


“Dean Sin: If you have read and critically examined 
the work, you will probably agrve with us that no course 
of argument so successfully controverting the practice of 
slavery in the United States, and enforcing a precise and ad- 
equate view of its prostrating effects, material and moral, 
has equaled that of the volume entitled ‘The Impending 
Crisis of the South: How to Meet it,’ by Hinton Rowan 
Helper, of North Carolina. 

** No other volume now before the public, as we conceive, 
is, in all respects, so well calculated tO induce in the 
minds of its readers a decided and persistent repugnance 
to slavery and a willingness to covperate in the effort to 
restrain the shameless advances and hurtful influences of 
that pernicious institution.” 


This opinion was indorsed by gentlemen who 


encies in the North, in this language: 


opinion, and approve the enterprise set forth in the forego 
ipg circular: 
Schuyler Colfax, 


J. F. Farnsworth, 
Anson Burlingame, ‘ 

I 

I 


L,. Knapp, 
t. E. Fenton, 
*hiiemon Bliss, 
Mason W. Tappan, 
Charles Case, 
T. Davis, (lowa,) 
James Pike, 
Homer E. Royce, 
Isaiah D. Clawson, 
A. 3. Murray, 
Robert B. Hall, 
Valentine B. Horton, 
Freeman H. Morse, 
David Kilgore, 
William Stewart, 
Samuel R. Curtis, 
John M. Wood, 
John M. Parker, 
Stephen C. Foster, 
Charles J. Gilman, 
Charies B. Hoard, 
John Thompson, 
J. W. Shermar, 
William D. Brayton, 
James Buffinton, 
©. B. Matteson, 
Richard Mott, 
George R. Robbins, 
Ezekiel P. Walton, 
James Wilson, 
8. A. Purviance, 
Francis E. Spinner, 
Silas M. Burroughs. 


Owen Lovejoy, 
Amos P. Granger, 
Edwin B. Morgan, 
Galusha A. Grow, 
Joshua K. Giddings, 
Edward Wade, 
Calvin C. Chatfee, 
William H. Kelsey, 
William A. Howard, 
Henry Waldron, 
John Sherman, 
George W. Paimer, 
Daniel W. Gooch, 
Henry L. Dawes, 
Justin 8. Morrill? 

{. Washburn, jr., 

J. A. Bingham, 
William Kellogg, 

E. B. Washburne, 
Benjamin Stanton, 
Edward Dodd, 
Cydnor B. ‘Tompkins, 
John Covode, 

Cad. C. Washburn, 
Samuel G. Andrews, 
Abraham B. Olin, 
Sidney Dean, 
Nathaniel! B. Duffee, 
Emory B. Pottic, 
DeWitt C. Leacn, 
John F. Potter, 

T. Davis, (Massachusetts,) 

Here we have an indorsement of the aceuracy 
and beneficial effect of the principal work itself. 
Another paragraph remarks upon the enterprise 
to which the sixty-eight members of the national 
Congress refer. It is as follows: 

“The extensive circulation of a copius compend of the 
work in question among the Intelligent, liberty-loving vo 
ters of the country, irrespective of party or locality, would, 
we believe, be productive of most beneficial results; and 
to this end we trust you will assist us in carrying out a 
Han we have devised for the gratuitous distribution of one 
mundred thousand copies of such a compend, which, if 
eontracted for and published, will contain about two hun- 
dred pages, and be bound in pamphlet form.” 

Now, a compend has but one significance. In 
the language of the lexicographer, it is an abridg- 
ment, & summary, an epitome, the principal heads 
or gencral principles of a large work or system. 
If the principle features of the work had been 
effaced from the compend, the opinions advanced 
in this circular would not have been sustained, in 
fact. ‘The truth is, that the compend represents 
the intended action of these gentlemen, and they 
are as deeply responsible {or it, as the compend 
was recommended to be copious. There have been 
various defenses interposed. Among these de- 
fenses, is the one that they who signed the paper 

. . 
were ignorant of the contents of the compen- 
dium. 

A letter has been produced to the House to sus- 
tain this position, and from which I will read. It 
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He who practices it is | 


are Repri sentatives upon this floor of constitu- 


We, the undersigned, members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the national Congress, do cordially indorse the | 


/ 





is the letter of Mr. F. P. Blair, of Silver Spring. | 
He says: 
““Wasutnoron Crry, December 6, 1859. | 
** Dear Sir: I perceive that a debate has arisen in Con- | 
gress in which Mr. Helper’s book, the ‘ limpending Crisis,’ 
is brought up as an exponent of Republican principles. As | 
the names of many leading Republicans are presented as 
recommending a compendium of the volume, it is proper 
|| that | should explain how those names were obtained in 
|| advance of the publication. Mr. Helper brought his book to 
me at Silver Spring to examine and recommend, if 1 thought 
well of it, as a work to be encouraged by Republicans. 1! 
had never seen it before. After its perusal, | either wrote 
to Mr. Helper, or told him, that it was objectionable in many 
particulars, to which I adverted; and he promised me, in | 
writing, that he would obviate the objections by omitting | 
entirely or altering the matter objected to. 

** | understand that it was in consejuence of his assurance 
to me that the obnoxious matter in the original publication 
would be expurgated, that members of Congress and other 
influential men among the Republicans were induced to 
give their countenance to the circulation of the edition so 
to be expurgated.”’ 

| Now, it remains for me to show that, in the ab- 
sence of specifications by Mr. Blair, it is highly 
wrobable that the objectionable matter referred to | 

»y him was expurgated. In order to show this, I | 
bring here to the attention of the House and of | 
the country the fact that there was still more ob- | 
jectionable and offensive matter contained in Hel- 
per’s principal work than any cited from the 
compendium. Among such matter is the follow- 
ing, and, until it be otherwise proved, we are to 
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process for the relief of every evil and for the res- 
toration of peace and prosperity to the country. 
But there are others, sir, who have entertained 
opposite views. They are men who stand in au- 
thoritative positions and who occupy places of 
trust. 

Among the names of those entertaming such 
opposite views are the following, which I will 
now recite to the House: Horace Greeley, James 
Kelley, (Chairman State Central Committee of 
New York,) John A. Kennedy, (Chairman Re- 


os General Committee of New York city,) 


ohn Jay, Tharlow Weed, Abram Wakeman, 
Wm. Henry Anthon, Wm. C. Bryant. And 
their views are forcibly expressed in this extract 
from their circular, which accompanied that in- 
dorsed by the sixty-eight Republicans of the na- 
tional Congress: 


“And it is very desirable that a cheap compend of its 
contents, fitted for gratuitous circulation, be now made 


| and generally diffused in those States—Pennsylvania, New 


Jersey, Indiana and Niiiois—which are to decide the next 
presidential contest.”’ 


It was not then for the purpose of eniancipatin 


| slaves peaceably, but it was for the avowed an 


confessed purpose of carrying the next presiden- 


| tial election that this compend was made and at- 


infer that these objectionable particulars which do | 


not appear in the compend were those which were 


which, in truth, were subsequently expunged from 
the compend by Mr. Helper, according to his 
promise to Mr. Blair: 
** So it seems that the total number of actual slave owners, 
including their entire crew of cringing lickspitues, against 
|} whom we have to contend, is but three hundred and forty- 
|| seven thousand five hundred and twenty-five. Against this 
|| army for the defense and propagation of slavery, we think 
|; it will be an easy matter, independent of the negroes—who, 
in nine cases out of ten, would be delighted with an oppor- 


brought to Helper’s attention by Mr. Blair, and | 


tunity to cut their master’s throats—and without accepting | 


|| of a single recruit trom either of the free States, England, 
France, or Germany, to muster one at least three times as 

| large and far more respectabie, for its utter extinction. We 
are determined to abolish slavery at all hazards; in defi- 
ance of all the opposition, of whatever nature, which it is 
possible for the slaveocrats to bring against us. Of this they 

| may take due notice, and govern themselves accordingly.”’ 


|| Among other phrases that occur throughout the 
|| pages of the principal work, and which do not 
appear in this compendium, and which, therefore, 
it 1s fair to presume fell under the process of ex- 
cision are the following, which I will now read: 


** Slaveholders are a nuisance.”’ 
* It is our imperative business to abate muisances.”’ 


i] ning to end.”’ 
“We believe that THIeves are, as a general rule, less 
| amenable to the moral law than slaveholders.”’ 
** Slaveholders are more criminal than common murder- 
ers.”’ 
** Slaveholders and slave traders are, as a general thing, 
|| Unfit to occupy any honorable station in lite.” 

“ttis our honest conviction that all pro-slavery slave- 
holders, who are alone responsible for the continuance of 
the baneful institution among us, deserve to be at once re- 

| duced to a parallel with the basest criminals that lie fettered 
|| within the cells of our public prisons.’? 





ered together and transferred into four equal gangs of 
licensed Ronpers, Rurrians, Tuieves, and Mcrperers, 
society, we feel assured, would suffer less from their atroci- 
ties than it does now.” 
It is, therefore, fairly to be inferred that these 
were exceptionable paragraphs that were referred 
to by Mr. Blair; and as they do not appear in 
the compendium, it is an equally clear and satis- 
factory argument that Mr. Helper’s promise to 
| Mr. Blair was observed, and that those who signed 
, the circular with the understanding that the ob- 
jectionable passages were to be omitted, are to be 
held to strict accountability for the passages which 
I have read from the compend. But, sir, I con- 
tend that even were this otherwise, in truth no 
henefit can be derived from the position of these 
defendants. I have already shown, by the lan- 
guage which these gentlemen adopted, their rec- 
ommendation and sanction were not of the com- 

end; but of the opinions and doctrines contained 
in the original book; and that they advised that a 
copious compend of its principles and its leading 
features should be made and distributed ree oa 
out the land. What more? The work is des- 


|| who o 


‘| the impression that they will find in it a summary | 


| ** We propose to exterminate this catalogue from begin- | ; : . 
|| Having ascertained these facts, I shall put it to 


“ Were it possible that the whole number could be gath- 


tempted to be circulated. Gentleman who use 
implements of this description are to be held ac- 
countable for their abuse. Now, if I shall show 
you that these recognized and accepted leaders of 
| the Republican party have put forward these 

principles, and demanded this compendious pro- 
| cess of action, in connection with avowed and 

known Abolitionists—as Abolitionists are defined 
in this book of Hinton Rowan Helper—it seems 
| to me that there will have been a charge made and 
evidence adduced, which must be met upon this 
floor, or be accepted as true, that the Republican 
party have consented to the abolitionizing of their 
principles. 

On the 15th day of June, only four months 
before the commencement of the movement on 
Harper’s Ferry, we have thisannouncement made: 

Tn aid of the general fund for circulating one hundred 
thousand copies of the work in hand, subscriptions up to 
the 15th of June, 1859, amount to about three thousand 
seven hundred dollars, of which the following, as will re- 


spectively appear, have been received in sums of from ten 
to two hundred and fifty dollars.”’ 


Who, then, is accountable for the circulation of 
this work? We have seen who indorsed its prin- 
| ciples and doctrines. There can be no question of 
| the force and effect of these, when circulated; but 
| who are the authors of their circulation? Who 
furnished the means for ae the treason? 


gentlemen here whether they, the authors, are not 
| to be held responsible for all the terrible and 
ghastly consequences? The list of those who 
subscribed is in my hand. Among them are the 
following: Cassius M. Clay, Whitehall, Ken- 
tucky; Horace Greeley, Hinton R. Helper, John 
Jay, Edgar Ketchum, New York city; Samuel 
May, Boston, Massachusetts, eee ;) Ed- 
win D. Morgan, Albany, New York, (Governor;) 
Republicans of Pottsville and North Coventry, 
Pennsylvania; Republicans of Croton Point, New 
| York; Republicans of Shawnee Mound, South 
Bend, ‘edie Gerrit Smith, Peterboro, New 
York, (Abolitionist;) Marcus Spring, Eagles- 
wood, New Jersey, (Abolitionist;) J. S.T. Stran- 
/ahan, Brooklyn, New York; Lewis Tappan, 
Brooklyn, New York, (Abolitionist;) James 8. 
Wadsworth, Abram Wakeman, New York city; 
Thurlow Weed, Albany, New York. 

These are a few of the names of those who 





subscribed for the circulation of this work, and 
by whose means it has been distributed. And 
when I indicate here to the House that for the 
$3,700 thus subscribed, twenty-three thousand 
one hundred and twenty-five copies of the com- 
po at sixteen cents the copy: have been pro- 
uced, purchased, and circulated throughout these 
States within four months of the memorable 16th 
of October, I think the country will be at no loss 
in its rer for the cause of the insurrection, 
bloodshed, and murder, at Harper’s Ferry. 
Now, sir, another defense has been interposed, 





|| and that defense goes more specifically to the ben- 


|| the country stamped upon its title page, and those | f 
Yi for tthe first time must do so with 1 Morgan, of New York, which purpo 


ignated ‘* The Impending Crisis of the South— '| efit of the gentleman who is proposed on the other 
How to Meet it.’’ Apparently it has the good-of || side as a candidate for the S 


er’s chair, It 
comes in the shape of a letter from Mr. Edwin B. 
rts to ex- 
plain the circumstances under which the name of 


a 





Mbit 








the gentleman who is the candidate was given to 


this circular. He says: 
Avrora, December 8, 1859. 

My pear Sir: I have, within the last few moments, 
observed in the New York papers your remarks in the House 
to this effect: “ That you had no recollection of ever having 
signed the recommendation of Helper’s book.” The facts 
are these, and you may recollect them: I called at your 
seat during the session, while you were much engaged, and 
requested your signature. Your reply was, ‘ That you had 
never seen the work—knew nothing of it. If you gave 
your name it would be to oblige me, and entirely upon the 
confidence you reposed in me that it was all right.” * * 

Very truly yours, EDWIN B. MORGAN. 
Hon. Joun SHERMAN, 

I am not so skeptical, sir, as to deny to the gen- 
tleman, {Mr. SHerman,] and all the unfortunate 
gentlemen whose names appear as the indorsers 
of the Helper book, the benefit of their plea of 
ignorance. Indeed, without relief to them, 1 may | 
concede to them ignorance of their act and of its 
consequences. We are now, sir, at too late a 
period of civilization to receive ignorance as a 
justification of crime, or to seriously argue that 
innocence of felonious intent can ever restore the 
bereft life. 

Why, sir, with that concession of ignorance it 
seems to me that gentlemen are still burdened 
with the responsibility of the events which have 
manifestly resulted from it. Where have we ever 
heard that the grossest individual negligence, 
either of principal or of agent, was any defense 
against the consequences of his act? In what 
court of law would such a plea be received, or for 
one instant entertained? Vet here the cireum- 
stances warrant not even the defense which at- 
taches to individuals. In their official capacity the 
Representatives of the Republican party placed 
their names—without reflection, if you please— 
to doctrines of an incendiary, ruinous, and de- 
structive character. The plea that they were un- 
aware of the nature of their act is no shield against 
the just indignation of those who have suffered 
by it. 

‘Why, Mr. Clerk, do you not reflect that these 
gentlemen signed that recommendation, notin their 
respective individual capacities, but in their official 
character? They signed it as Representatives 
upon the floor of Congress, authorized to enact 
lawsand to propound the principles and to take the 
positions for the Government and direction of the 
party of which they are members. I am afraid 
that it has not been considered that these gentle- 
men were the Representatives on this floor of over 


; seen 


six million people of the North, and that they | 


were sent here by the positive substantive votes ||" 


of those who represent more than three million | 


of those same people ? 


These are truths which it | 


behooves us to consider. They enhance the hein- | 


ousness of the offense, and increase its res 
bility. In my opinion, then, is the Repu 
arty to be held, in strict truth and stern integrity, 
fon the country responsible for these events, 
which are clearly traceable to their acts, to the 
speech of Witiiam H. Sewarp, at. Rochester, 
and to the circular to which their names were ap- 
pended in recommendation of the Helper book. 


pee 


slican | 


Mr. Clerk, it was not my intention to have ad- | 


dressed the House at this length while presenting 


the views which I have thus endeavored to en- | 


force. ) 
satisfied as with a duty performed. IT have shown 
that the responsibility of ruinous doctrines, and 
their consequent results, belongs to the Republi; 
can party, and the people will perceive and attac 

to them the importance which they deserve. We 
here on this side of the House will ever maintain 


But, having accomplished my task, 1 am | 


i} to his setting 


| Messrs. 


|.had been agreed that Mr. Ciremens, who 
present, 


| was accordingly ordered that 


the principles that have always been proclaimed | 


by the Democratic party. We stand by the laws 
of the land and upon its Constitution. 
respect its checks; we will observe its compro- 
mises; we will defend it against assault always 


We will | 


and everywhere, from whatever quarter it may | 


proceed. Gentlemen at the South have declared 
themselves in readiness for secession. We at the 


North depreeate the necessity, and will reprobate | 
the occurrences which precipitate the effort. | 


Whatever may be the suffering, politically, en- 
dured by the southern States, they receive the 
assurance of our earnest sympathy. They can 
endure no hardship of which we will not wil- 
. lingly partake; nor can we enjoy prosperity which 
they shall not share. We are one in interest, 
one in lineage, one in faith. The same organic 
law shields and one equal 
Such is the language of the 





wer protects us all. | 
Democracy of the |! 





North to the Democracy of the South. Though 
attached to our own local customs, we will re- | 
spect those of yours, opposed though they are to 
our habits and usages; and whenever your rights, 
secured by our common Constitution, are threat- 
ened or invaded, ten thousand northern swords 
will flame for their defense, and northern bayo- | 
nets will bristle upon southern plains in protec- | 
tion of southern rights. 
Let us not, then, despair of the Union. Under 
its influence has been created an American civil- 
ization, whose progress disunion alone can arrest. 


|} Mightier conquests than any the world has yet 


await our career. The whole boundless 
continent is ours, which to occupy, to cultivate, 
and enjoy. The Union preserved, and where its 
limit, either of expansion or duration, that mind 
can prescribe? May our eyes never look upon the 
Union dissolved. When the last sun shall revolve 

g, then, and only then, may it be 
that this mightiest of Republics shall decline and 


| fall. 


Mr. DAVIDSON obtained the floor; but yield- 


| ed to 


} 
i 


Mr. KILGORE, who moved that t 
sroceed to vote for Speaker. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I move, first, that there be 
a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll; and it was announced 
that no gentlemen were absent except those here- 
tofore absent or pair d. The names of the 
sentees were entered upon the Journal, as follows: 
Asu.ey, Brown, Criark B. Cocurane, 

Lanprum, Mititwarp, and Sra.t- 


ic House 


ab- 


JENKINS, 
WORTH. 
Mr. CLEMENS said that he had paired with 
Mr. Asuury until Friday next, at twelve o’elock. 
Mr. TAYLOR announced that for this vote it 
was 
should vote, and that Mr. Lanprum 
should be considered as paired with Mr. Asuiey. 
Mr. Kitcornr’s motion was agreed to; and it 
1 another vote for 
Speak r be taken. 
FOURTEENTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 
The House proceeded to a fourteenth ballot for 
Speaker, with the following result: Whole num- 


ber of votes cast, 228; necessary to a choice, 115; 
of which— 
Pe, Se WOU 5 os snceaebaas 6003 C4pmeuad bil 
EG Gish io os w Rae Ucae ee CR Ces cede ctseuesess Oe 
Pee ON i Five detdiecads cucdevecdnecet 21 
i RS. died. sis bsaeweenece whbesaeewi wl 15 
PE i teckbnaeved. conees eeeewed ha dudes & 8 
i EPP Ore errr eT ere Cee ee 8 
Dr Lis seket ats san é.deny Wee eed 66uc ea ceeese 6 
See Dn dass beds dwodars cedliccovbe cacese’ 3 
SA WU RUGs o ddaGules «ath cabins Caste ConVetate cemus 3 
Dh PEER MUOUNMOR cscs co ccerdnesces, sacsercenseesiec 3 
ee 4) rere rn ere 2 
i) Res Mec elon d nc ssegadnandeubwsteabae 2 
SN Is GEE. Gwlric ne ed eedacedéeiccaesecuct 2 
i CNG a anid banda tiatn 0b 0 dbs cera bvawectsbens fies l 
I dn on kG bids Oy hone €alb tay shamene wee 1 
DSc aeciens coksie ctbtussscethendebue< l 
RT Cn cldutdes ss pevadbas cobeeuaetusdedece 1 
NY da PArde NIA le dah ciense tne Cone Geaneeees l 


So there was no ehonce. 


The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
| Alley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Buf 
finton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, 


| Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, 
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| Peyton, Reagan, James C. Robinson, Sickles, Taylor, Vgl- 


landigham, and Winslow. 

Foe Mr. Barksdale—Messrs. Avery, Bocock, Boyce, 
Branch, Reuben Davis, Dimmick, Florence, Lamar, Ma 
clay, McRae, Scott, Singleton, Stout, Thomas, and Wright. 

For Mr. Bocock—Mesera. Burch, Burton Craige, David 
son, Edmundson, Hindman, Holman, Kunkel, and Rufiin, 

For Mr. John @. Davis—Messrs. Adrain, Barr, Horave F. 
Clark, Cooper, McClernand, Montgomery, and Riggs, 

For Mr. Teylor—Messrs. Ashmore, Clemens, John Coch- 
rane, Hughes, James A. Stewart, and Vance. 

For Mr. Mc Queen—Messrs. Bonham, Miles, and Pugh. 

For Mr. Wright—Messrs. Barksdale, Burnett, and Ste- 
venson. 

For Mr. Houston—Messrs. Cobb, English, and Niblack. 





For Mr. Maynard—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson and 
Boteler. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. H. Winter Davis and Ether- 
idge. 

For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Messrs. John G. Davis and 
Reynolds. 

‘or Mr. Pugh—Mr. McQueen. 
For Mr. Reagan—Mr. Millson. 
For Mr. Winslow—Mr. Phelps. 


For Mr. Burnett—Mr. Simms. 
For Mr. Hawkins—Mr. Whiteley. 


On motion of Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, it was 
ordered that the House proceed to take another 
vote for Speaker. 

FIFTEENTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKKEE. 

The House proceeded to a fifteenth ballot for 
Speaker, with the following result: Whole num- 
ber of votes, 226; necessary to a choice, 114; of 
which— 


Be. BRS. BOUORTOR saw nce evans sewbbcexxtee 110 
a in, als vient sie dell nine es at lind etre Ae 43 
Bly UG icncate cnesen gukh ante beousdneebanh 25 
Be. OU Gee BPN aw anns:0 os exctstivecceenesaheaeees 14 
Sts DN 0.0:6404000s Cune ee nenndcduceseusdees 10 
OR in bids nebo cr cnwtendbebs 0000gseud ts Waue 7 
a ee ee Pere ee ee J 
Els DOIG 00 6e aharuseecéeveesececee cooned epeeee 2 
Bees GA oc nt ne ectnes sacennesc00s buckle aauanie 2 
BEE, AMPUOT oo oe nce vnceceseccassecuscae boveus ease 2 
Tt MN 650s whee based ed Heneeeas l 
ers SOR wavs sce novceteoenns eseeeubnws aueeeE } 
Bet. CRA EOED cone necveccbvectnketdates uteesevatd< l 
el EE oi nce. nnctnto nana emidathnee santana l 
ie fo Sere ita aheneieinkelkeetsitenae l 
Bar: DOR. A, BRD WIORE osc nnee concede cone cukeneeey l 
Bes DRO btn. dctnthnoedinn bun nh 6aene rset nb ais I 
ee GA yen. os cnt cmd nanan mabeniaiad eet l 


So there was no choice. 

The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, 
Butlinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, 
Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, 
Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, 
Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Poster, 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, 


| Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, 


Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Ken 
yon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWittC. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, MePher 


| son, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, 


Butterfield, || 
|| Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, 


Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, | 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, | 


Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, 
Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Ken 
yon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt ©. Leach, Lee, Long 
necker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, 
McPherson, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward ®py Morris, Morse, 
Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Pot- 
} ter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 

Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, 

Stevens, William Stewart, Stration, Tappan, ‘Thayer, 
| Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van 
Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. 
Washburn, Eliibu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, 
Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Boteler—Messrs.Green Adams, William C. Au- 
derson, Bouligny, Brabscx, Driggs, Bristow, Clopton, Craw- 
ford, Curry, De Jarnette, Garnett, Gartre!l, Gilmer, Harde- 
man, J. Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, 


Mallory, Eltert 8. Martin, Maynard, Laban 'T’. Moore, Syd- 
enham Moore, Nelson, Pryor, Quarles, William Smith, 
William N. H. Smith, Stokes, Underwood, Webster, and 
Woodson. 

‘or Mr. McClernand—Messrs. Allen, Barrett, Cox, James 
Craig, Fouke, Hamilton, Houston, Howard, Larrabee, Lo 


Hill, Jackson, Jones, Keitt, James M. Leach, Leake, Love, | 


gan, Charles D. Martin, Isaac N. Motris, Noell, Pendicton, | 


; Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pot 
tle, Rid’, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Seran- 
ton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Ste- 

| vens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, 
Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Verree, Wade, Wal 

| dron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Wash 

burne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, 


|| and Woodruff. 


For Mr. Boteler—Messrs. Green Adams, Thomas L. An- 
| derson, William C. Anderson, Bonham, Bouligny, Brab 
son, Bristow, Clopton, Crawford, Curry, De Jarnette, Gar 
net, Gartrell, Gilmer, Hardeman, John ‘I’. Harris, J. Mor 
| rison Harris, Hatton, Hill, Jackson, Jones, Keitt, Lamar, 
James M. Leach, Leake, Love, Mallory, Elbert 8. Martin, 
Maynard, Miles, Sydenham Moore, Laban 'T. Moore, Nel 
son, Pryor, Quaries, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, 
| Stokes, Underwood, Vance, Webster, and Woodson, 

For Mr. Mc Clernand—Messrs. Allen, Barrett, Bocock, 
Cox, James Craig; Davidson, Reuben Davis, English, 
Fouke, Hamilton, Houston, Howard, Logan, Chayles D. 
Martin, Millson, Isaae N. Morris, Niblack, Noell, Pendle 
ton, Peyton, Reagan, James C. Robinson, Taylor, Vallan- 
digham, and Winslow. 
| For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Adrain, Barr, Horace F. 

Clark, Cooper, Dimmick, Florence, Hawkins, Larrabee, 

Maclay, MeClernand, Montgomery, Reynolds, Riggs, and 

Stout. 
| For Mr. Barksdale-——Mesers. Avery, Burch, Burnett, 
Scott, Sickles, Singleton, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, 

Thomas, and Wright. 
| For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. John Cochrane, Burton Craige, 
| Edmundson, Hindman, Holman, Kunkel, and Ruffin. 

For Mr. Mc Queen—Messrs. Boyce, McRae, and Pugh. 
for Mr. Phelps—Messrs. John B. Clark and Whiteley. 

, ae Mr. Giimer—Messrs. H. Winter Davis and Ether- 

{ ge. 

For Mr. 

i ‘or Mr. 
| For Mr. 
For Mr. 

‘or Mr. 

| For Mr. 
| ‘or Mr. 





Taylor—Messrs. Ashmore and Hughes. 
Avery—Mr. Barksdale. 

Maynard—M1i. Boteler. 

Crawford—Mr. Branch. 

Houston—Mr. Cobb. 

McRae—Mr. McQueen. 

James A. Stewart—Mr. Phelps. 

For Mr. Peyton—Mr. Simms. 

For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Mr. John G. Davis 


During this vote, 
Mr ENGLISH said that he had voted for Mr 


ald 


é 


fs 
' 
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why 
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Daviwson, but finding that Mr. McCrernanp had 
received more votes than any one else on that side 
of the House, he changed his vote for the Mtter 
rentleman. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I move that 
wroceed to another vote. 

Mr. BRIGGS. j 
while every gentleman knows that the result will 

the same? I move [three o’clock and forty- 

five minutes] that the House do now adjourn. 
[Cries of ** Another vots 7 ? 

The motion Was not agree d to. 


the House 





[he question recurred on the motion of Mr. 
Winstrow; and being put, it was decided in the 
! mative, 

Mr. SMITH, of Virgima. I believe the Clerk 
not yet announced whether the House has 

termined to take another vote. I would like 
s the House, but not this evening. {Cries 
of ** Another vote!’’] I have 
taking another vote, and I will addres 
morning. 


I didi 
no objection to 
; the House 
it} hye 
SIXTEENTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 
he House proceeds d to a sixteenth ballot for 
Speaker, with the following r¢ 
ber of votes cast, 223; nece 
of which 


sary to a choice, 112; 


SeaT REED PODERUON one's o 200es seb eucene Hhacten 109 
P< tche dhows on 66 6600.600800 6600600 0000668 38 
it ME. isc ovches cobs ss haseees ieee oaies 28 
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eS ee eee baehese swat s ke ibwele 4 
eee 4 
i CCLC. Cte acc cmkew ok ey seh nde sess ban’ Neus 2 
Mr. Vallundigham.......... iginivesannsbinase 2 
Mr. Gilmer..... bon eoeue bpasiehebaeneSetare 2 
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NS ihe ts hd ons nk awe ieaeh wantin she l 
ee 2h; OE. 5 sw aceneneeetsaeteuns I 
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ic ctakawhhcedd te bh tate deenwe heed boees | 
a os heen tonenedaeb aden enate se Vonks l 
i eee ke ee aeee ] 
_ SS ee l 
Mr. Horace F. Clark......... l 


So there was no choice. 


The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Shermen—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, 
Bufliaton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, 
Cnrapbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, 
ovode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, 

iwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 

ank, Freneh, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, 
faskin, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, 
Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, 
. Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, 
:, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, MePher 
on, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse,Nixon, 
Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, 
Pottle, Rice, Christopher Kobinson, Royee, Schwartz, 
Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, 


( 
1 
i 
| 
I 


Kilvore 


f,oomi 


Stevens, Wiliam Stewart, Seranton, Tappan, Thayer, 
heaker, ‘Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Verree, 
Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, El 


tihn DB. Washburne, Isracl] Washburn, Wells, 
Windom, Wood, and Woodruff! 

For Mr. Boteler—Messrs. Green Adams, Thomas L. 
Anderson, William C. Anderson, Ashmore, Bouligny, 
Brahson, Briggs, Bristow, Clopton, Crawford, De Jarnette, 
Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, 
John 'T. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Jones, Keitt, Leake, 
Love, Mallory, Maynard, Miles, Laban 'T. Moore, Syden 
ham Moore, Nelson, Pryor, Quarles, William Smith, Wil 
liam N. EL. Smith, Stokes, Vanee, Webster, and Woodson. 

boy My. Me Clernand— Messrs. Alien, Barrett, John Coch 
rane, Cox, James 
ouke, Hamilton, Holman, Howard, Larrabee, James M. 
Leach, Logan, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Millson, Isaac 


Wilson, 


N. Morris, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Reagan, James C. 
Robinson, Sickles, Taylor, Vallandigham, and Winslow. 


hor Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. 
I. Clark, Cooper, Montgomery, Riggs, and Stout. 

For My; Houston Messrs. Bocock, 
Curry, MeClernand, Phelps, and 

For Mr. Bocock—Mess1 
Edmundson, Hindman, Ruftin, 

For Mr. Barksdale—Messts. B 
gleton, and Wright. 

lor Mr. Maclay—Messrs. 
and Whiteley. 

For Mr. Stevenson—Messrs. Boyce, Houston, Peyton 
and Simms. 

For Mr. Teylor Messrs. Bonham and Hughes. 

For Mr. Valiandigham 


Adrain, Barr, Horace 
Stevenson. 


nd Thomas. 
irch, Jackson, Scott, Sin 


For Mr. Burton Craige—Mr. Avery. 
For Mr. Matlory—Mr. Boteler. 
For Mr. Thomas L. .4nderson—Mr. John B. Clark. 


For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. H.W inter Davis and Etheridge 
For Mr. Wright—Mr. Lamar 

For Mr. Leacke-—-Mr. Elbert ©. Martin. 

For Mr. Clopten—Mr. McQueen 

For Mr. Mc Queen—Mr. Pugh. 

For Mr. Phelps—Mr. James A. Stewart. 

Por Mr. Horace F. Clark—Mr. John G. Davis. 


Barksdale, Kunkel, McRae, | 


Messrs. Branch and Underwood. | 


| 


Why protract the ballotings | 


ult: Whole num- | 


‘ 


Craig, Davidson, English, Florence, | 


Burnett, Cobb, 


Burton Craige, Reuben Davis, | 


| 


j 


| 


During the call of the roll, 

Mr. FLORENCE stated that Mr. Dimmick had 
paired off with Mr. Hickman. 

The result having been announced, 


On motion of Mr. WHITELEY, (at twenty | 


minutes past four o’clock, p. m.,) the House 
adjourned, 
IN SENATE. 
Wepvespay, December 21, 1859. 

Mr. Jounson, of Arkansas, appeard in his seat. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. P. D. Guriey, 
D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
NOTICES OF BILLS. 

Mr. IVERSON gave notice of his intention to 
ask leave to introduce the following bills: 

A bill to amend the act establishing a Court of 
Claims; and 

A bill to change and regulate the mode of ap- 
pointing cadets of the Military Academy at West 
Point, and for other purposes. 

PAPERS WITILDRAWN. 

Mr. FOOT. Lask leave to withdraw from the 
files of the Secretary’s office the papers in the case 
of Sarah W. Halsey, for the purpose of being 
laid before the Pension Office. 


Tne PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such will be 
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regarded as the order of the Senate unless ob- | 


jected to. 

' Mr. BROWN. 
papers in the case of Adolphus Glaevecke and 
George P. Stules from the files of the Senate. I 
will state, in explanation, that they were referred 


I ask leave to withdraw the | 


at the last sessien, and not acted on by the com- | 


mittee. 


[ also ask leave to withdraw the papers in the || 


cgse of Hall Neilson from the files of the Senate. 
In this case, during the last session, the papers 
were referred, and reported against. 
tioner says that he has new testimony, which will, 
in all probability, change the views of the com- 
mittee, 
table for the present, to be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims hereafter. 
It was so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Mr. BAYARD, in pursuance of previous no- 


| tice, asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill 


(S. No. 2) concerning the administration of jus- 
lice in criminal cases; which was read twice by its 
title, and ordered to lie on the table for the present. 

He also, in pursuance of previous notice, asked 
and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 6) 
concerning seamen; which was read twice by its 


title, and ordered to lie on the table. 


He also, in pursuance of previous notice, asked 
and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 3) 


to amend an act entitled ** An act to regulate the || 


carriage of passengers in steamships or other ves- 
sels,’’ approved March 3, 1855; which was read 
twice by its title, and ordered to lie on the table. 


He also, in pursuance of previous notice, asked | 


and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 5) 
to supply vacancies in certain offices; which was 
read twice by its title, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also, in pursuance of previous notice, asked 
and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 4) 


ry 4 ° . . . 
Phe peti- || coupens any objection to the consideration of the 


I ask that all these papers lie on the | 





concerning appeals and writs of error; which was | 


read twice by its title, and ordered to lie on the table. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Several messages in writing were received from 
the President of the United States, by Mr. James 
Bucnanan, jr., his Secretary. 

Jt 
Mr. DAVIS. 


tive character? 


Are the messages of an execu- | 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They are ex- | 


eeutive in their character. 
Mr. DAVIS. 


to the consideration of executive business. 


I move that the Senate proceed | 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate pro- || 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; || 


after some time spent therein, the doors were re- 
opened. 
COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. BRIGHT. Lofferforadoptionthe following 


order, with the remark that it will require unani- | 


mous consent to carry out the order. 


Ordered, That the chairmen and members of the stand- | 


December 21, 


ing committees of the Senate be appointed and arranged 
as follows, viz: 

On Foreign Reilations—Messrs. Mason, (chairman,) 
Douglas, Slidell, Polk, Crittenden, Seward, and Sumner. 

On Finance—Me:srs. Hunter, (chairman,) Pearce, Gwin, 
Bright, Hammond, Fessenden, and Cameron. 

On Commerce— Messrs. Clay,(chairman,) Bigler, Toombs, 
Clingman, Saulsbury, Hamlin, and Chandler. 

On Military Affairs and Militia—Messrs. Davis, (chair- 
man,) Fitzpatrick, Johnson of Arkansas, Chesnut, Lane, 
Wilson, and King. 

On Naval Affairs—Messrs. Mallory, (chairman,) 'Thom- 
son, Slidell, Hammond, Nicholson, Hale, and Anthony. 

On the Judiciery—Mesers. Bayard, (chairman,) Pugh, 
Benjamin, Green, Powell, Trumbull, and Foster. 

On the Post Office and Post Roads—Messrs. Yulee, (clair 
man,) Gwin, Rice, Bright, Wigfall, Hale, and Dixon. 

On Public Lands—Messrs. Johnson of Arkansas, (chair 
man,) Pugh, Johnson of Tennessee, Lane, Bragg, Harlan, 
and Bingham. 

On Private Land Claims—Messrs. Benjamin, (chairman,) 
Polk, Wigfall, Grimes, and ‘Ten Eyck. 

On Indian Affairs—Messrs. Sebastian, (chairman,) Fitch, 
Rice, Hemphill, Haun, Doolittle, and Clark. 

On Pensions—Messrs. Thomson, (chairman,) Clay, Sauls 
bury, Powell, Durkee, Harlan, and Grimes. 7 

On Revolutionary Ciaims—Messrs. Toombs, (chairman,) 
Crittenden, Nicholson, Durkee, and Ten Eyck. 

On Claims—Messrs. Iverson, (chairman,) Mallory, Bragg, 
Simmons, and Foot. ; 

On the District of Columbia—Messrs. Brown, (chairman, 
Mason, Johnson of Tennessee, Yulee, Kennedy, Haintin, 
and Wilson. 

On Patents and the Patent Office—Messrs. Bigler, (chair- 
man,) Thomson, Hemphill, Simmons, and Trumbull. 

On Public Buildings and Grounds—Messrs. Bright, (chair 
man,) Davis, Kennedy, Clark, and Doolittle. 

On Territories—Messrs. Green, (chairman,) Douglas, Se- 
bastian, Fitzpatrick, Haun, Collamer, and Wade. 

To sludit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate—Messrs. Johnson of Tennessee, (chairman,) Pow- 
ell, and Dixon. 

On Prifting—Messts. Fitch, (chairman,) Davis, and An- 
thony. 

On Engrossed Bills—Messrs. Lane, (chairman,) Bigler, 
and Harlan. 

On Enrolled Bills—Messrs. Haun, (chairman,) Sauls- 
bury, and Bingham. 

On the Library—Messrs. Pearce, (chairman,) Bayard, and 
Collamer. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. President, I do not in- 


er which the Senator from Indiana has intro- 
duced; but I ask for the yeas and nays on its 
adoption. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It requires 
unanimous consent for the consideration of the 
order. The Chair hears no objection. The ques- 
tion now is on the adoption of the order, upon 
which the yeas and nays are asked for. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

’ 5 ¥ . . . 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Doo1itre] is necessarily absent from at- 
tendance on the Senate, and asked me to pair off 
with him. I acceded to his proposition, and there- 
fore cannot vote. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 31, nays 19; as follows: 

YEAS—Meessrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, 
Brown, Chesnut, Clingman, Crittenden, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, 
Green, Gwin, Haun, Hemphill, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson 
of Arkansas, Johnson of Tennessee, Mallory, Mason, Nich- 
olson, Pearce, Powell, Rice, Saulsbury, Sebastian, Slidell, 
Thomson, Toombs, and Yulee—31. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Cameron, Clark, 
Collamer, Dixon, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster,Grimes, 
Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Pugh, Simmons, Trumbull, 
and Wade—19. ‘ 

So the order proposed by Mr. Brigur was 
agreed to, 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. RICE. I rise, Mr. President, for the pur- 
apse of making a personal explanation. I find, 
»y reading the papers of this city, and of the 


| northern cities, that my fc te to the honorable 
| Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
| stood by the reporters of the 


was misunder- 
ssociated Press. 
They there make me say that I was a party to, 
and did uphold, the displacement of Judge Dove- 
Las from the Committee on Territories. The re- 
porters of the Globe put me down correctly. | 
was nota party to the transaction, and did not 
approve of it. I was opposed to the ee 
of Judge Dovenas frem the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Territories. I make this explana- 
tion for the purpose of setting myself right at 
home; for those other papers are much more ex- 
tensively read in that State than the Globe. I 
wish to be correctly reported, whether I am right 


UGH 


| or wrong. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PUGH presented the petition of Ann H. 
Allen, widow of Samuel Allen, an officer of the 
militia of New York, in the war of 1812, praying 
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to be allowed a pension; which was referred to || 
| of Colonel William Thompson, of the revolu- 
| tionary war in South Carolina, be withdrawn from 


the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented two petitions of citizens of 
Ohio, praying that pensions may be granted to 
the survivors of the war of 1812, and the widows 
of those who have died or may hereafter dic; 


which were referred to the Committee on Pen- | 


sions. 

Mr. IVERSON presented the memorial of John 
H. Waggaman, praying that the decision of the 
Court of Claims, in his case, may be reversed; 
which, with the report of the Court of Claims on 
the case, was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also presented the memorial of John Peebles, 
praying remuneration for surveying for the Uni- 
ted States, in the southern district of Alabama, 
and also praying an examination of the report of 
the Court of Claims, with the testimony; which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CHESNUT presented a presentment of 
the grand jury of the United States, for the dis- 
trict of South Carolina, at Charleston, in relation 
to the court accommodations at that place; also 
in relation to the Exchange: building now used 
as a custom-house and post office; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the presentment of the grand 
jury for the district of South Carolina, at Green- 
ville, in relation to the depredations on the mail 


in that district, the unfitness of the post office | 


building at Greenville for the purpose, and the 
necessity of providing a suitable building for a 


court-house; which was referred to the Committee || 


on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FITCH presented the memorial of 8, East- 
man, of the United States Army, praying a resto- 
ration of the copyright of his pictures, used in 
illustrating the Government work on the history 
of the Indians, &c.; which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. MALLORY. I present the petition of 
certain citizens of South Florida, asking the Gov- 
ernment to reéstablish the mail line between 
Charleston andthe southern coast. I would sim- 
ly say to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, to which the petition will go, that 
the people of that section of the country are sadly 
in want of mails. The present arrangements are 


not satisfactory, and I ask as early attention to it || 


as the convenience of the commitice will permit. 
I move its reference to the Committee 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

It was so referred. 


Mr. ANTHONY presented the petition of E. 


on the || 


George Squier, praying to be allowed an outfitas | 


chargé de affaires to each of the Governments of 


Guatemala, San Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and Honduras; and also, a balance of salary, which 
he claims to be due him; which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KING presented the memorial of 8. S. 
Wood, commissioner, and W. P. Kirkland, soli- 
citor, appointed on behalf of the residents and non- 
residents of Greytown, or San Juan del Norte, in 
Central America, who suffered by the bombard- 


ment of that city by the United States ship Cyane, | 


praying the appointment of a commissioner to 
investigate the charges upon which that city was 
destroyed, and to ascertain the losses sustained, 
with a view to making such reparation as may 


appear justand proper; which was referred to the | 


Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. DAVIS presented the petition of Theodore 
J. Eckerson, military storekeeper at Benicia ar- 
senal, California, praying an increase of salary; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and Militia. : 

He also presented the petition of William L. S. 
Dearing, praying the reimbursement of money ex- 
pended by him in raising a company of volunteers 
for service in Florida; which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and Militia. 


Mr. FESSENDEN presented the petition of || 


Leonard Grant, master of the brig Plumas, pray- 
ing remuneration for losses occasioned by the loss 
of said brig in consequence of the discontinuance 
oy. the Government of one of the lights at Cape 
slizabeth, without giving public notice; which 
was referred to the Sconadaen on Commerce. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
Mr. CHESNUT. I madea motion some days 


ago, which lies on the table not having been acted 
upon for want of committees, that the papers now 
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on the files of the Senate in relation to the claim 


the files of the Senate, and referred to the Com- 
| mittee on Revolutionary Claims. These 
| were referred at the last session, and a favorable 
report was made on them, but no action was taken 
because of the want of time. 


Revolutionary Claims. 
The motion was agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. CHESNUT, it was 
Ordered, That the petition of William E. Haskell, pre 


sented on the 12th of December, instant, be referred to the 


Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 


Mr. HAMLIN. 


I ask that the petition and 


accompanying papers of Ebenezer Ricker, and | 


the petition and accompanying peers of Abner 
Merrill, be severally taken from the files of the 
Senate, and referred to the Committee on Pen- 
Favorable reports were made in both 
those cases, and bills reported at the last session 
Mr. PUGH. I was about to say to the Sena- 
tor that if there has been an unfavorable report 
made in any of these 
the reference arain. 
Mr. HAMLIN. 
vorted. 
Mr. PUGH. 
The motion of 


Sions. 


In both cases bills were re- 


Then I do not object. 
Mr. HamLin was agreed to. 


On motion of Mr. TEN EYCK, it was 
Ordered, That the petition of William A. 
others, citizens of New Jersey, praving the passage of a 
law to prevent all further trathe in, and monopoly of, the 
the public lands of the United States, and that they be laid 
out in farms and lots of limited size for the free and ex 
| clusive use of actual settlers, presented December 13, be 
referred to the Committee on Pubiie Lands. 





On motion of Mr. TEN EYCK, it was 

Ordered, That the memorial of W. Brenton Boggs, a 
purser in the Navy, praying to be allowed additional pay 
during the time he was attached to the expedition for the 
exploration and survey of the China seas and Behring’s 
straits, presented December 13, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Charles McCormick, on 
| the files of the Senate, be referred to the Commitice on 
| Military Affairs and Militia. 
On motion of Mr. SUMNER, it was 
| Ordered, That James UH. Bradford have leave to with 
draw his memorial 2nd papers. 

On motion of Mr. FESSENDEN, it was 

Ordered, ‘That the petition of Miles Devine, the petition 
of Ephraim hunt, and the petition of Willi Nason and 
others, legai representatives of John Lord, deceased, on the 
files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. 





Ordered, That the petition of Benjamin Ward, on the 
files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Public 
| Lands. 


1} On motion of Mr. YULEE, it was 


Ordered, That the petition and memorial of Mrs. Jane 


files of the Senate, be referred tothe Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 
Ordered, That the report of the Court of Claims 
| to the claim of Letitia Humphieys, on the files 
| ate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. 
On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 
Ordered, That the memorial of Richard W. Mead, pray 
ing for additional compensation for executing certain orders 
as a naval officer on the Pacific coast, on the files of the 
Senate, be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 
| Ordered, That the petition ef H. J. Hartstene, on the 
files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 
On motion of Mr. CLARK, it was 
Ordered, That the report of the Court of Claims adverse 
to un 
deceased, be referred to the Cx 
Claims. 
| ‘ . . a 
| On motion of Mr. CLARK, it was 
| ‘yr ' Tt . 
| Ordered, That the memorial of V m H. De Groot,and 
the report of the Court of Claims adverse to the claim of N. 
and B. Goddard, executors ot Nathaniel Goddard, on the 
files of the Senate, be referred to te Committee ou Claims. 


| On motion of Mr. HAMLIN, it was 


Ordered, 'That the petition of Harrison Sargent, on the 








of the Sen- 








simi ties 


» on Revolutionary 






| files of the Senate, be referred to the Commitiee on Pen- | 


| sions. 

| On motion of Mr. HAMLIN, it was 
|| Ordered, That leave be 
|| Weston, commissioner of the 


| present the cla 
| under the fou 





le of the treaty of Washington. 


pay eTs | 


I ask that they be | 
now taken up, and referred to the Committee on | 


cases, I intend to object to || 


Newell and | 


| M. McCrabb, widow of Captain John W. McCrabb, on the | 


adverse | 


» claim of U1. G. Carson, administrator of Curtis Grubb, | 


granted to withdraw from the 
|| files of the Senate the memorial and papers of George M. 
State of Maine, appointed to 
of that State against the United States, | 








On motion of Mr. CLARK, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Aaron Haight Palmer, and 
the memorial of Thomas Crown, on the files of the Senate, 
| be referred to the Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. @WIN, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of David D. Porter, a lieuten 
antin the Navy, paying that his accounts tor certain se- 
eret services performed in the Island of St. Domingo, by 
order of the Secretary of the Navy, may be settled on prin 
ciples of equity, presented December 8, be reterred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 

Ordered, ‘That the memorial of Frederick A. Sawyer, 
praying such a change in the law in relation to the coinage 
of tue United States, as will enable the people of the United 
|| States to enjoy the benefits intended to S conferred on 
them by the Continental Congress, when it established the 
decimal system of currency, computation, and coinage, 
presented December 15, be referred to the Committee on 
Finance. , 


On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Santiago E. Arguello, cap- 
tain in the California battalion, praying for remuneration 
for losses sustained by him during the war with Mexico, 
presented December 15, be referred to the Committee on 
1} Claim 
On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 
| Ordered, That the petition and papers relating to the 
|} claim of Francis Hutmann, for remuneration for Josses sus 
|} tained by him in consequence of the illegal proceedings of 
\| the collector of the customs at San Francisco, presented 
| December 15, be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
| 
| 
! 
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On motion of Mr. DIXON, it was 
Ordered, 'That the petition of James G- Clarke, praying 
compensation for his services as chargé d’atYaires of the 
| United States at Belgium, on the files of the Senate, be 
| referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


On motion of Mr. BIGLER, it was 


|| Ordered, That the memorial of T. J. Lints, praying com- 
pensation for his services as custodian of the public prop 
erty connected with the improvements of the harbor at 
Erie, Pennsylvania, be withdrawn from the files of the 
| Senate, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


| 
|| On motion of Mr. BIGLER, it was 

| Ordered, That the petition of John Hastings, praying to 
| be credited with an amount of public money which was 
| stolen while under his charge as surveyor and collector 
of customs at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, on the files of the 
| Senate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. 


|| On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of the heirs of John Forsyth, 
praying that certain charges erroneously made against said 
Forsyth, in the fettlement of his accounts as United States 
Minister at Madrid, may be adjusted and the amount re 
funded, be withdrawn from the files of the Menate, and 
|| referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of the State of Georgia, 
praying that the amount paid by that State to Peter Treze 
| vant, legal representative of Robert Farquhar, for clothing 
furnished said State for the army during the revolutionary 
war, may be refunded, be withdrawn from the files of the 
Senate, and referred to the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims. 

On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was 

Ordered, 'That the petition and papers of David Myerie 
be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was . 
|| Ordered, That the petition and papers of Samuel Hf. Tay 
|| lor be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, and referred 
to the Committce on Claims. 

: ’ i ‘ 

|| On motion of Mr. SLIDELL, it was 

|| Ordered, That the papers in the case of Arnold Harris 

|| and Samuel F. Butterworth, on the files of the Senate, be 

| referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

|| Roads. 

| On motion of Mr. FOSTER, it was 

| Ordered, That the petition and papers of George B. Bacon, 

|| of the United States Navy, be withdrawn from the files 
of the Senate, and referred to the Committee on Naval 

| Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. FESSENDEN, it was 

Ordered, That the petition and papers of William Allen, 

| praying for arrears of pension, be taken from the files of 
the Senate, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

| BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 


Mr. SLIDELL, in pursuance of previous no- 
tice, asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill 
(5. No 7) making appropriation to facilitate th: 
acquisition of the Island of Cuba, by negotiation; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, 
it was 

Ordered, That the bill (S. No. 1) granting to any person 
who is the head of a family, anda citizen of the United 
States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres of land, 
out of the public domain, upon condition of occupancy 
and cultivation of the same for the period herein specified, 
be referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
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HEATING PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
Mr. FOOT submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLO 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instructed | 


to inquire into the practicability of adopting some more ef 
fectual and economical means of warming the public build 
ings of the Government through the country, and of making 


an appropriation for the purpose of accomplishing this | 


object. 
TRANSPORTATION OF MAILS. 
Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution; 


which was considered by unanimous consent, and | 


agree d to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be instructed to inquire if it be not practicable, in 
some manner, to prevent and avoid the present delay in the 
transportation of the mail between the city of Washington 
and the city of Boston. ; 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

On motion of Mr. BRIGHT, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and, after some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, December 21, 1859. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. B. N. Napa. 
Phe Journal of yesterday was reagand approved. 
The CLERK stated the question to be upon the 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


Prayer 


Hickman] to amend the Journal of Friday, the | 
9th instant; and that upon that question the gen- 


tleman from Louisiana (Mr. Davipson] was en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I am aware, Mr Clerk, 
that if I were to say to this House that it is with 
deep regret I find myself constrained to address 
the House upen the question of organization, 
that I would be believed. 
sion, ! believe, of the members of this House, that 
every gentleman who isa member of Congress is 
desirous of making speeches. I believe that the 
record of the last four years justifies me in saying 
—and I can safely say—that | have consumed 
but a small portion of the time of the House 
in addressing its members here, or in making 
speeches to reach the public mind at home. [have 
felt it my duty, sir, to do all that I could here, in 
my character of Representative, to advance the 


It isa general impres- | 


vast interests of this Republic; and I have never | 
desired to address any community or any audi- | 
ence upon any question unless | supposed that the |) 


arguments I could be called upon to make would 
have some influence upon my hearers; and as upon 


every question, except that of sectionalism, I have | 


always been able to get full justice at the hands of 


the House of Representatives to which I have be- | 
longed for the interests which I have been called | 


upon to represent, | have deemed it a useless con- 
sumption of time to undertake to get the floor. 
Sut I stand now in a different i donot 
expect, sir, that any argument j 
have the effect to induce any man in this House 
to take up my opinions. 1 do not believe that I 
can effect that. If I had a tongue gifted with 
true inspiration, I do not believe,-so far as the 
organization of this House is concerned, that I 
could have any effect. 

But, sir, you have a resolution upon your table, 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. 
Crarx.}| That resolution I consider of the last 
importance to the true history 
and | have the permission of th 


OSITON, 


may advance will | 


of this struggle, | 
e gentleman from | 


| mocracy,and I say that if we have trouble in our | 
| party, we must be allowed to settle that inside of 
| our own organization, 


North Carolina, [Mr. Gitmer,}] when the time || 


comes, to offer his resolution in the shape of an 
amendment, as a second resolution, to come after 
that of the gentleman from Missouri. 

I have never seen the use, Mr. Clerk, of using 
harsh language at any time towards our fellow- 
members. I have never known any good to re- 
sult from it. Therefore, while I intend, to-day, 
to express my sentiments in language so plain as 
that there can be no misunderstanding of my po- 
sition, I desire, in advance, to say that I have no 
wish to wound or offend the feelings of any. I 
love my country. I love the guarantees of the 
Constitution. | like the freedom of speech 


to the Democratic party and its organization we 


| that pertains to our battle fields, no child of the 


myself, and I shall never question that right in || 


others. 
do justice to those whom they represent in some 


instances, or to advance their own peculiar in- | 


terests in others, overstep political truth. They 


But gentlemen, in their great anxiety to | 


| ridicule that great 


forget, sir, as they have forgotten from the be- 
ginning, that the American people are a reading 
people, and that public men nals records which | 
are in the hands of all public men of the day and | 
the people of the Gonteliorney: When a gentleman 
undertook, therefore, to assert, and to refuse any 
interruption and explanation, with a view of pre- | 
venting the correction to go out with the error, 
that the South had determined to force slavery 
over the expanded Territories of the country—a 
graver error, to say the least of it, has Seana 
committed, nor has the South ever asserted such a 
doctrine. We have never occupied that position. 
We do not occupy itnow. Nor do I believe that 
there is a single member on this floor, even in the | 
present state of excitement, so indiscreet as to say 
that the South will ever ask Congress to do any 
such thing, by law or otherwise. 
truth in the assertion, either moral or political. 
We have never asked this; nor do we oe it now. 
We have only asked, and that we are determined 
to have, that our common rights shall be recog- 
nized and protected in the common Territories of 
the Union. 

Just here, Mr. Clerk, permit me to say that I 
admire the tone and temper of the speech made 
the other day by the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
{Mr. Lanrapese.}] I belong to the national De- 


Let us not make our 
troubles the byword of the men who are lying in 
wait, and have laid in wait, to hold up to scorn and 
arty. Sir, we are compelled 
to have difficulties in our party. Itis in the nature 
of things that we should have difficulties. There 
have been difficulties from the commencement, 
and there will be difficulties to the end; but they 
are difficulties that are under the control of the 
organization. I, for one, am willing to let bygones 
be bygones. If we have done wrong let us do | 
right. Ifthose who have differed with us—and | 
differed, as I think, incorrectly and improperly— 
have gone off, and if we know we are right, how 
much easier is it for us to overlook errors than 
if we were in the wrong ourselves to confess or | 
make them right? It is my duty here to repre- | 
sent truly the sentiments of my people. It is my 
duty as a Representative to legislate for the inter- 
ests of the whole country. Have I ever failed in | 
the exercise of that duty? Can any man on that 
side of the House place his hand on his heart and 
say that I have I ever failed or been wanting when | 
any of the great interests of the Republic were 

concerned? No. Iam here again to do my duty. 
I am ready to do it, and will do it to the end. 

Mr. Clerk, many persons outside of this Hall 
have become exceedingly anxious that we should 
perform our duty, and organize the House. When 
this House can be properly organized, I am as 
ready as any man here to aid in the organization. 
But the House can never be organized with my 
consent, if [ am required to aid in placing a man 
in that chair whose mantle is stained with the 
blood spilled by sedition. No man goes before 
me in Ieccalen to the Union. It has been, and 
sull is the mission of the Democratic party to ex- 
tend constitutional liberty over this vast continent, 
and the islands adjacent thereto. That party has 
had the possession of the Government since 1801; 
and if there has been any great error committed 
by the Government since that day, the Democratic 
party is responsible for it. 

If the Opposition party have occasionally elected 
the Prenidbat. we have had the House or Senate; 
and if they have had the House or Senate, we have | 
had the Executive—so that we are responsible for 
any of the faults that may have been committed, 
and are entitled to all its prosperity and glory; 
we are among the first nations of the earth, and 





are now entitled to this position. Who is there 
dares deny it? None; no, sir, no one; for history 
proves its truth, and upon it [ rest the proposition. 
And when gentlemen get up here and talk to you 
about their love of the mountains and the streams 
and the hills and the valleys, of our glorious and 
magnificent forests, and of the inheritance of glory 


Republic has more love or veneration for them 
than I have; but let me tell you that I have an- 
other feeling equally as strong and more sacred, | 
and that is a feeling of love and devotion to the fire- 
side by which I wascradled. While I love all the | 
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| glory that belongs to our common country, her 


|| trine of secession. 


| the trap which the miscalle 
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' 


/ evil that is upon you. 


agriculture, and her commerce, I particularly love 
the dear fireside around which my infancy was 
passed; and may my right hand be palsied and my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, when I 
cease to remember that my first allegiance is due 
tomy own people and my State. I, sir, am a 
descendant of one who fell at the head of his 
division in the revolutionary struggle, and who 
fell in achieving the liberty and the glory of his 
country; and while I remember that | can never 
fail in my devotion to this Union—never; no never. 

I have never, Mr. Clerk, believed in the doc- 
I do not believe jn it now. I 
am not like those northern men who denounced 
and undertook to hold up to scorn the effort on the 


|, part of South Carolina to nullify a law of Con- 
There is no || 


gress which they thought struck at their interests, 


| and in a few years, under the influence of their 


fanatical feelings, turned round and became them- 
selves nullifiers of a law of Congress. I have 
never blown hot and cold upon this subject. 

I believe, as our fathers Tid, who lived in the 
times that tried men’s souls, that whenever the 
Constitution ceases to guaranty to the States an 
equality of rights, and to the people their indi- 
vidual and reserved rights—whenever we are in 
this position and are without redress, I am with 
Henry, with Pinckney, and with the immortal 
Jackson. I believe in resistance, or in revolution, 
if you choose to call itso. And when the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Stevens,] in his 
sneering way, spoke of the threats of the South, 
I felt that he was administering a proper rebuke 
to many of us. But let me tell you that it is no 
longer the politicians, and the men who come 
here, as you suppose, to manufacture public opin- 
ion, Who talk to you about this great and grievous 
Itis the masses of the 
people, it is the great southern heart, that 1s com- 
ing up with one voice and telling you that you 
have passed the Rubicon, and that you must stop 
and go no further if you would preserve this glo- 
rious Confederacy. 

Now, sir, what calm and reflective man would 
have supposed that a party would be formed for 
the purpose of striking down all the reserved 
rights of the South, and that it would appear here 
in such force as to demand the introduction of the 
resolution of the gentleman from Missouri? And 
yet this thing has occurred. Why? Because, 
not satisfied with the progress you have made 
since 1776, you have allowed yourself to fall into 

h philanthropy of 
Great Britain had laid for you. What must be the 
effect of your agitation of this question? What 
is to be the effect of your sending John Brown 
and his gang to Harper’s Ferry to make this raid 
upon Virginia? Why, the effect of it must be, 


|| that a wall, more famous than the Chinese wall— 


a wall of fire fed by blood—will be raised between 
youand us. Do you believe that we intend quietly 
to submit to this sort of thing? Can you, for a 
moment, suppose that we shall submit to it? If 
you do, gentlemen, you are certainly reckoning 
without your host. Why, what have you done? 
You have advised John Brown and his associates 
to do what they have done; and I honestly be- 
lieve, that if you were tried to-day before a jury 
of conscientious men, a jury of men who believe 
in a God of all justice and all mercy and all in- 
telligence—if you were tried with the record that 
could be brought against you, you would be found 
guilty, as accessories before the fact, to all the 
dreadful deeds of Brown and his associates. Let 
us see, sir, what is the evidence. Lask the Clerk 
to read the extracts, which I send up, from the 
Rochester speech of the “great I am”? of the 
Republican party, Mr. Sewarp. 
he Clerk read as follows: 

‘* Hitherto, the two systems have existed in different 
States, but side by side, within the American Union. This 
has happened because the Union is a confederation of States. 
But in another aspect the United States constitute only one 
nation. Increase of population, which is filling the States 
out to their very borders, together with a new and extended 
net-work of railroads and other avenues, and an internal 
commerce which daily becomes more intimate, is rapidly 
bringing the States into a higher and more perfect social 
unity or consolidation. Thus these antagonistic systems 
are continually coming into closer contact, and collision 
results, 

‘“* Shall I tell you what this collision means? They who 
think that it is accidental, unnecessary, the work of inter- 
ested or fanatical agitators, and there ephemeral, mis- 
take the case altogether. It is an ble conflict 
between opposing and enduring forces, and it means that the 
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United States must and will, sooner or later, become either 
entirely a slaveholding nation, or entirely a free-labor na- 
tion. Either the cotton and rice fields of South Carolina 
and the sugar plantations of Louisiana will ultimately be 


tilled by free labor, and Charleston and New Orleans be- | 


come marts for legitimate merchandise alone, or else the 
rye fields and wheat fields of Massachusctts and New York 
must again be surrendered by their farmers to slave culture, 
and to the production of slaves, and Boston and New York 
become once more markets for trade inthe bodies and souls 
of men. It is the failure to apprehend this great truth that 
induces so many unsuccessful attempts at final compromise 
between the slave and free States, and it is the existence 
of this great fact that renders al! such pretended compro- 
mises, When made, vain and ephemeral. Startling as this 
saying may appear to you, fellow-citizens, it is by no means 
an original or even a modern one.” 


Mr. DAVIDSON. That, sir, is the first act of 
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gentlemen go back, as I have done, and read the 
commencement of this story, and they will see 
why these prejudices were entertained by those 
gentlemen. 

You all know that the first slaves that were im- 
ported into Virginia were white convicts, and not | 
only convicts, but many orphan children of good 
families, of white parentage, kidnapped by the 
tender mercies of the philanthropic ceuntry called 
Great Britain, and sent here into slavery. After- 
wards, they commenced sending negroes from the 
coast of Africa. In this way they were contin- | 
ually drawing upon the pockets of the colonists, 
for there were then no vesSels and no tonnage in 


| thiscountry. From these circumstances this pre}- 
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| prosperous, powerful, intelligent, and free, illustrating ona 


wide theater the beneficent ends of Providence in the fomm- 
ation of our Government, to advance and elevate the mil- 
lions of our race, and, like the heart in the body, from its 
central position, sending out on every side, far and near, 
the vital influences of freedom and civilization, May that 
region, therefore, be socured to free labor.’ ” 


That, Mr. Clerk and gentlemen, this Repubii- 
can party says, is the doctrine of Free-Soilers. 
But see where the Republicans go: 

** Now we fully and heartily indorse every line of the 
latter part of this extract; but, with all due deference to our 


sage contemporary, we do most emphaticaily dissent from 
the sentiments embodied in the first part. Pray, permit us 


| to ask—have the people of the North no interest in the nl- 


ted States as a nation, and do they not see that slavery isa 
great injury and disgrace to the whole country? Did the 
not, in ‘the days that tried men’s souls,’ strike as ba 


the drama; thatis the first piece of evidence offered. | 
Now, sir, what does this evidence geen ? You | 
have here two facts announced. rh Says itis the 
failure to comprehend this great truth that this con- 
flict is to commence, that induces so many to at- 
tempt compromises; and that it is this great fact 
thatrendersall pretended compromises ephemeral. | 
Sir, when the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
undertook to charge that the South had been un- |, 
true to her promises, he did that in the face of 
this fact, a of all the evidence which the history 
of the country gives to the contrary. The first 
effort of compromise to avoid this conflict, men- 
tioned by Mr. Sewarp, was that of the Missouri 


udice grew up as a natural consequence. 

Again, what do you suppose good men of that 
day would think, if they were this day to rise || 
frem their graves and see the vessels that navigate 
the ocean and our rivers? What do you suppose 
they would think, if they knew that while it took | 
in their days six weeks to make a communication 
between Georgia and Philadelphia, it now requires 
but twelve days to communicate between New 
York and California? They never dreamed of 
this expansion. They knew nothing then about | 
cotton, they knew nothing about rice as a great | 
producf of the South, they only had a small idea 


blows to secure the independence of Georgia as they did tn 
defending the liberties of Massachusetts, and ia it not no- 
torieusly true that the Toryism of South Carolina prolonged 
the war two years at least? [s it not, moreover, equally 
true that the oligarchs of South Carolina have been unmit- 
igated pests and bores to the General Government ever since 
it was organized, and that the free and conscientious peo- 
ple of the North are virtually excluded from her soil, in con- 
sequence of slavery? It is a well known and incontestible 
| fact, that the northern States furnished about two thirds of 
all the American troops engaged in the revolutionary war; 
| and, though they were neither more nor less brave or patrt- 
otic than their fellow soldiers of the South, yet, inasmuch 
as the independence of our country was mainly secured by 
virtue of their numerical strength, we think they ought to 
consider it not only their right but their duéy to make a firm 


Louisiana to the United States? Who is there 
that does not know that it was in opposition to 


been achieved in the commerce of this country. 
Again, sir; whois it that has driven us into the 
investigation of this question of African slavery ? 


i. oe n . 4 “yy: and decisive effort to save the States which they fought to 
= 4s . | acco. } c ) a O re . . a eae : ; - 
lf restriction. Well, sir, who does not know that || of tobacco : Phi 7 had no ide .s f five million || free, from falling under the yoke of a worse tyranny than 
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that restriction itself was in direct violation of | . . : iS | that waicn oversnacowes Wem uncer Me ge & hang 
: . . Wheisd aed | $160,000,000 of southern products. They never || George the Third. Freemen of the North! we earnestly en- 
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er t t was direct violation of >» I =a . || Soilers, have approached but half way to the line ¢ 
remember that it was in dir lolation of the |! conceive, of the stupendous wonders that have || soilers, you have approached but hi y to the ee of 
treaty by which France ceded the Territory of || ’ || your duty; now, for your own sakes and ior ours, and for 


the purpose of perpetuating this great Republic, which your 
fathers and our fathers founded in septennial streams of 
blood, we ask you, in all seriousness, to organize yourselves 








ee 


the treaty-protected right of every inhabitant of |) \- " . : : || as one man under the banners of liberty, and to aid us in 
northern Louisiana? What are the facts? You of the Republican party have done it; and |} eaterminating slavery, which is the only thing that mili- 
When the northwestern territory was ceded by |; YOU have driven us to present now an unbroken | tates against our complete aggrandizement as a nation. 
Virginia to the United States, it was ceded upon | front to you. A few years ago the abd, ted of \ '- || That is what you asked the people todo. That 
condition that it should remain free territory. || 84% Came very near abolishing slavery within |} js your party creed. That is what you are re- 
Now, mark well whatI say. Afterwards, when |! her limits; but, by your tirades and abuse, by Po || sponsible to the people for, and that is what you 
the State of Indiana, by memorial, twice, if I mis- || continual cry of* irrepressible conflict, you have || have sent wide-spread to the country as your 
take not, or three times, sought to be relieved from || driven the people of Virginia into an unbroken || opinion. To exterminate slavery wherever it ex- 
the restriction which prevented her from having front against you; and all that people now speak || isis, is your watch-cry and creed. For that you 
slave labor, southern gentlemen of the Demo- || the voice of reason and of one accord et. this || waste Roussnte of dollars; for that you scatter 
cratic party in this House—for the Democratic || oe = sn condiaan a 7) when this '| this book broadcast over the nation; and I have 
party then had the control of Congress—refused || COWN'TY Has gone on to vee ition of stu- |) no more doubt that this speech of Sewarp’s and 
it, because of the solemn pledge we had entered || P°2dous glory which she exhibits not only as @ || this indorsement by him and sixty-eight mem- 
into. We refused it because it had been agreed military nation, but as a nation of commerce, arts || hors of Congress, was the inducement to John 
upon that it should be free territory, and we || 214 letters, whatdo you propose? Let us see. 1|| Brown and his associates to make that raid upon 


abided by it, Again; whenever one of your north- 
ern Territories has sought to be admitted into the 


Union, who can turn to the record of a single | 


southern man belonging to the Democratic party, 
and show that he has opposed its admission as 
a free State? And, yet, you are told that it is 
the mission of the Democratic party, and the de- 


sire of the South, to force slavery everywhere ! | 


I repeat, who does not know that on every oc- 
casion we have voted for the admission of free 
States when they have presented themselves? In 
the very last Congress, when Oregon applied to 


be admitted as a free State, it was the Democratic | 


party, and particularly the Democratic party of 
the South, who admitted her in the face of the 
dodging and opposition upon the part of the Re- 
publican party of the North to defeat her admis- 
sion. Now, no longer slander us in this matter, 


and say that the Democratic party is a mere pro- | 


slavery party. 


Again, if you will refer to the debates upon the | 


uestion of the admission of Arkansas, you find 
the same opposition and the same bitterness on 
the part of the men of the North against her agi - 
mission that was manifested against the admission 
of Missouri. You extorted from us the impo- 
sition of the Missouri restriction, on the condition 
that territory south of that line should come into 
the Union with slavery, if it was the wish of the 


people, and yet youdidall you could to prevent her | 
coming in. That is the truth of history. That is | 
what the records of Congress show, and I would | 


that every northern man in this vast Confederacy 
should know the truth of this story. They would 
know then that we have never asked, that we do 
not ask, we do not pretend toask, it is false when 
it is said that we men that Congress should force 
slavery everywhere. 

Mr. Clerk, I concede the fact that a large num- 
ber of our friends, the framers of the Constitution, 


and of our leaders, particularly gentlemen from | 


Virginia of the old school, were opposed to sla- 
very, or in favor of manumitting slaves; but let 








say you are not satisfied with the condition of 
things which exists at the present time, but come 
here arrayed as a party—for what? Asa party, 
you are here to strike down the sovereign rights 
of southern States. It begun, as I will show you, | 
from this book of Helper; and you will understand 
that it is the Republican party here speaking, as 
I will show before I will quit this floor. He says: 
‘“* Were we simply a Free-Soiler, or anything else less than 
athorough and uncompromising Abolitionist, we should 
certainly tax our ability to the utmost to get upa cogent 
argument against the extension of slavery over any part of 
our domain where it does not now exist; but as our prin 
ciples are hostile to the institution even where it does exist, 
and therefore, by implication and in fact, more hostile still 


aration of any special remarks on this particular subject. 


of slavery, we believe the majority of northern people are 
too scrupulous. ‘They seem to think that it is enough for 
them to be mere Free-Soilers, to keep in check the diffusive 
element of slavery, and to prevent it from crossing over the 


bounds within which it is now regulated by municipal law. | 


Remiss in their national duties, as we contend, they make 
no positive attack upon the institution in the southern 
States. Only a short while since, one of their ettest jour 
nals—the North American and United States Gazette, pub- 
lished in Philadel phia—made use of the following language : 
*** With slavery in the States, we make no pretense ot 
having anything politically to do. For better or for worse, 
the system belongs solely to the people of those Statcs, and | 
is separated by an impassable gulf of State sovereignty from 
any legal intervention of ours. We cannot vote it down 
any more than we can vote down the institution of caste in 
Hindostan, or aboltsh polygamy in the Sultan’s domin 
ions. Thus, precluded from all political action in reference 
to it, prevented from touching one stone of the edifice, not 
the slightest responsibility attaches to us as citizens for its 
continued existence. But onthe question of extending sla- 
very over the free Territories of the United States, itis our 
right, it is our imperative duty, to think, to feel, to speak, 
and to vote. We cannot interfere to cover the shadows ot 
slavery with the sunshine of freedom, but we can interfere 
to prevent the sunshine of freedom from being eclipsed by 
the shadows of slavery. We can interpose to stay the pro- 
gress of that institution, which aims to drive {ree labor from 
its own heritage. Kansas should be divided up into count- 
less homes for the ownership of men who have a right to | 
the fruit of their own labors. Free labor would make it | 
bud and blossom like the rose ; would cover it with beauty, 
and draw from it boundiess wealth; would throng it with | 
population; would make States, nations, empires out of it, 


Virginia, than I have that I stand here talking to 
you to-day about this matter. When you pro- 
duce sixty-eight members of Congress, sworn to 


| support the Constitution of the United States and 


the interests of this nation, who have recom- 
mended the incendiary and treasonable doctrines 
of this book, and when you put forward your 
great leader, Mr. Sewanp, to proclaim this doc- 
trine of ‘irrepressible conflict,’’ do you suppose 
that any man of common sense does not believe 
that John Brown, and such men, would not be- 


| lieve that he was backed up in his invasion of 


Virginia? Is there a man of common sense and 


. . . . . . | co ( onesty at reads i { 10 rs over 
to its introduction into new territory, we forbear the prep- || (Mon honesty, that reads and ponders over 


| these things, who does not come to the same con- 
** With regard to the unnational and demoralizing system || 


clusion? And yet this man, Joun Suerman, 


| whose garments are dyed with the blood of its 
| victims, you propose to make third officer in the 
| political government of the nation; and you ex- 


pect us to stand by and agree with you. 


Oh, 


| what a mistake you are making! 


Now.as to this book. I will not read some of 


| the terrible things that are in it, for 1 do net pro- 


pose to put them in circulation. But | will show 


| you how careful you were in the compend to strike 


out what might, at the first blush, alarm the pa- 
triot, alarm the men who having gone so far were 


| not disposed to go further. 


Hear the definition which this Helper gives of 
Free-Soilers: 
** A Free-Soiler is only a tadpole in the advanced state of 


transtormation : an Abolitionist is the full and perfectly 
developed frog.”’ 


Of all the despicable insects that crawl on the 


| earth, the dirtiest and foulest is the toad; and 


Helper gives you the benefit of the definition. 
But in the compend this beautiful definition is 
omitted. 

Again: some of the modes in which we are to 
be treated are omitted in the compend. The y go 
to the seventh point and stop there. The omitts d 
points are: 


“<8. No more hiring of slaves by non-slavebolders. 
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“9, Immediate death to slavery, or, if not immediate, 
unqualified proscription of ite advocate during the period 
of Ite existence . 

“10. A tax of sixty dollars on every slaveholder for each 
and every negro in his possession at the present time or at 
any intermediate time between now and the 4th of July, 
1863, &c. ; 

“11. An additional tax of forty dollars per annum to be 
levied annually on every slaveholder for each and every 
negro found in his possession after the 4th of July, 1863.” 

These things are taken out of the book. The 
book contains four hundred and sweaty pages: 
the compendium contains two hundred and four- 
teen pages. In the compendium, the following 
definition is given of the word Abolitionist: 


«* And here, perhaps, we may be pardoned for the digres- | 


sion necessary to show the exact definition of the terms 
abolish, abolition, Abolitionist. 

“ Abolish, ». t. To make void; to annul; to abrogate ; 
applied chiefly and appropriately to established laws, con 
tracts, rites, customs, and institutions; as to abolish laws 
by a repeal, actual or virtual. To destroy or put an end to; 
as to abolish idols. 

* Abolition, n. The act of abolishing; or the state of 
being aboiished; an annulling; utter destruction; as the 
abolition of laws, decrees, ordinances, rites, customs, &c. 
The putting an end to slavery ; emancipation 

“ Abolitionist, n. 2 person who favors abolition, or the 
urnmediate emancipation of slaves.”’ 


gain he says: 
“Non-slaveholders of the South 
working men—we take this occasion to assure you thatthe 
slaveholding politicians whom you have elected have hood 


winked you, trifled with you, used you as mere tools for | 
They have | 


the consummation of their wicked designs. 
purposely kept you in ignorance, and have, by molding 
your passions and prejudices to suit themselves, induced 
you to act in direct opposition to your dearest rights and 
interests. 
representation, and in order to avert, for a season, the ven 


geance that will most assuredly overtake them ere long, | 
they have taught you to hate the lovers of liberty, who are | 


your best and only true friends. Now, as one of your own 
number, we appeal to you to join us in our earnest and 
timely efforts to rescue the generous soil of the South from 
the usurped and desolating control of these political vam 
pires. Once and forever, at least so far as this country is 
concerned, the infernal question of slavery must be dis 


posed of; a speedy and absolute abolishment of the whole | 


system is the true policy of the South; and this is the pol 
jey which we propose to pursue. Will you aid us, will you 
assist us, will you be freemen or will you be slaves? These 
are questions of vital importance ; weigh them well in your 
minds ; come to a prudent and firm decision, and hold your 
selves in readiness to act in accordance therewith. You must 


either be for us or against us—anti-slavery or pro-slavery ; | 


it is impossible for you to occupy a neutral! ground ; it is as 
certain as fate itself, that if you do not voluntarily oppose 
the usurpations and outrages of the slaveocrats, they will 
force you into involuntary compliance with their infamous 
measures. Consider well the aggressive, fraudulent, and 
despotic power which they have exercised in the affairs of 
Kansas; and remember that if, by adhering to erroneous 
principles of neutrality or non-resistance, you allow them 
to force the curse of slavery on that or any other vast and 


fertile field, the broad area of all the surrounding States and | 


Territories—the whole nation, in fact—will soon fall a prey 
to their diabolical intrigues and machinations.’ 

They are advised to be ready to act. They are 
advised that the absolute abolishment of slavery 
in the States is to be fought for; and they are 
to hold themselves in readiness to act with this 
infernal party. Now, what does this mean? 
What is the object of this advice but to stir up 
in our midst the spirit of revolution and sedition? 
Now, Mr. Clerk, so far as | am concerned, I can 
safely say, my people—the non-slaveholders—are 
our most conservative population; they would 
hang these men sooner than the slaveholders. 
But, sir, other men may not consider themselves 
as safe. We have a right to safety, to clear, dis- 
tinct, and emphatic safety, under our much-loved 
Constitution. Do you tell me, with this speech of 
Sewarp, and recommendation of himself and 
sixty-eight members of Congress, with Greeley, 


Weed, & Co., that John Brown was not author- | 


ized to believe that these men were at his back? 


Do you tell me that John Brown did not believe | 


that Suenman, and all these men who signed 


that paper, were not at his back, and were not | 


willing to aid him and stand by him? Sir, it is 
useless to say so. Every man of sense in the 
country must draw the inference from this lan- 
guage that this thing was to be done, and that 
these men who embarked in it thought that the 
men who signed this recommendation were at 
their back. And I say again, here in the presence 
of my God, and in all truthfulness, that if they 
were tried before a jury of intelligent men, who 
feared God and loved their country and its Con- 
stitution and laws, they would be convicted under 
the laws as accessories before the fact, upon evi- 
denee which can be produced,and which is shown 
by these papers. Taik to me, a Constitution- 
loving med law-abiding and country-adoring man; 
ask me, the Representative of the most conserva- 


farmers, mechanics, | 


By a system of the grossest subterfuge and mis- | 
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tive-and largest slavcholding district in the United 
States, if they will stand by a Union with States 


that are under the control of parties who advise | 


the people of our own districts to murder and 


ible as a second indorser. 
Now, Mr. Clerk, as a Union-loving man, as 


one who adores his country, and has a species of | 
religious veneration for the Union, when I saw in | 
the newspapers that this gentleman was arraying | 


himself upon the side of the Constitution and 
laws, and proclaiming his nationality, I, for one, 
was willing to forget his antecedents and to rec- 
ognize him as a national man, ready to stand by 


|} and save the Union. Well, sir, he knew the game 


he had been playing; he knew that he had been 
trying to satisfy the mind of the country that he 
was anational man; and he saw that, in nominat- 
ing this man Suerman, he had politically disgraced 
himself; he felt that the taint which attaches to 
SHERMAN must attach to him; and, as he has told 
us, he went to the law books to ascertain how far 
he was legally responsible as his indorser. Now, 
sir, what does this show? It shows that Corwin 
was ashamed of his company, and would*like to 
getout of it; but back-bone and nerve were want- 
ing, even in the embodiment of Republicanism, 
if we can believe this gentleman. 

Again, sir, do you want any further evidence? 
Let us examine a little further into this precious 
volume, which these gentlemen think embraces 
the words of truth, and should be circulated to en- 
lighten the public mind, Let us look a little fur- 
ther. He says here: 

“Thus, if you are not vigilant, they will take advantage 
of your neutrality, and make you and others the victims of 
their inhuman despotism. Do not reserve the strength of 


your arms until you shall have been rendered powerless to 
strike; the present is the proper time for action.” 


Yes, sir; John Brown was to strike. They were 
warned that they were to strike at once—that now 
was the proper time to strike. What is the mean- 
ing of to strike? What is the meaning of this 
being the proper time to strike? Taken in con- 
nection with the strike made by John Brown in 
Virginia, and what have you? You have clear 
evidence that the men who signed the recommend- 
ation, and subscribed money to circulate this ter- 
rible book, were to aid him. What was the object 
of placing this book in the hands of the people? 
Why, sir, to raise a servile war; to desolate our 
beautiful plains; to do that which savage Indians 
have scarcely ever done, unless they had been 
made drunk to do it. Pikes were repeat ee 
I wish I had one of them here to show to the 
House—which were to be put into the hands of 
these ignorant people. To do what? To strike 
men with? No, sir; but to murder women and 
children with, and to desolate our fair plains. 

Here is what this man advises: 

“1. Thorough organization and independent political 
action on the part of the non-slaveholding whites of the 
South. 

“3. Ineligibility of pro-slavery slaveholders—never an- 
other vote to any one who advocates the retention and per- 
petuation of human slavery. 

“3. No coliperation with pro-slavery politicians—no fel- 
lowship with them in religion—no affiliation with them in 
society. 

“4. No patronage to pro-slavery merchants—no guest- 
ship in slave-waiting hotels—no fees to pro-slavery lawyers 
—no employment of pro-slavery physicians—no audience 
to pro-slavery parsons. — 

“5. No more hiring of slaves by non-slaveholders. 

*6. Abrupt discontinuance of subscription to pro-slavery 
newspapers. 7 4 

“7. The greatest possible encouragement to free white 
labor.”” 


Well, gentleman, when you desire to have no 
commerce with us, I warn you that we are pre- 
pared for that, and you need but let us know it, 


| Gentlemen, your mother country—a country that 


has no sort of hesitation in sending her helpless 
women naked into the pits indiscriminately with 


/ men to work for a bare subsistence—that country 
which has made herself rich upon the hard carn- | 


ings of her down-trodden. masses—that country 
which is ever preaching to the world morality, 
humanity, and charity—that country has advised 
you, has aided you, has urged you into this posi- 
tion. 

And why? Because nothing would give her 
more gratification, nothing would conduce more 
to her interests, than that you should follow this 


; deep attention. 
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advice; for then, instead of your four and a half 
million tonnage doing nearly the whole of the car- 
rying trade of the $160,000,000 of southern pro- 


|| ducts, her vessels would come in for a great part 
| butcher us! You have done it, sirs, and that wise | 
man from Ohio [Mr. Conwiy] saw it—after nom- | 
inating SHERMAN, saw his troublc—and went to | 
the law books to see if he could be held respons- || 


of it. In ea of our making you the lords of 
the earth by being your laborers, by sustaining 
your factories, by giving you our cotton to work, 
and = building up your large cities, we should 
have direct trade with England, France, and Ger- 
many, and those countries would receive all these 
benefits. And, so help me God, without having 
a particle of objection to any of you who have 
not made yourselves particeps criminis in this 
transaction, I would rather see you made great 
and glorious than pandering in this manner to this 
whore of the nations in morals, (England.) But 
you scorn Ug you deride us, you say we are not 
worthy of connection with you. All you have 
said | indorse, if you force me to do so; and if you 


| ultimately force the sequence upon us, I, for one, 
accept the proposition. 
ance, itis you, not us, who do this. 


If you force us to resist- 
It is you, 
gentlemen, who indorse Helper. It is you, who 
recommend the destruction of our rights. It is 
you, Senator Sewarp, and sixty-eight members 
of Congress who indorsed this book, you and 
Horace Greeley and your committtee of Black 
Republicans, who are the recommenders of this 
impending crisis. And here it is: 


From Hon. William H. Seward. 


“*f have read ‘ The Lmpending Crisis of the South’ with 
It seems to me a work of great merit, 
rich, yet accurate, in statistical information, and logical in 


analysis.” 
| 


New York, March 9, 1859. 

Dear Sir: If you have read and critically examined the 
work, you will probably agree with us that no course of 
argument so successfully controverting the practice of sla- 
very in the United States, and enforcing a precise and ade- 
quate view of its prostrating effects, material and moral, 
has equaled that of the volume entitled “ The Impending 
Crisis of the South: How to Meet it,” by Hinton Rowan 
Helper, of North Carolina. 

No other volume now before the public, as we conceive, 
is, in all respects, so well calculated to induce in the minds 
of its readers a decided and persistent repugnance to slavery 
and a willingness to coiiperate in the effort to restrain the 
shameless advances and hurtful influences of that perni- 
cious institution. 

The extensive circulation of a copious compend of the 
work in question among the intelligent, liberty-loving vo 
ters of the country, irrespective of party or locality, would, 
we believe, be productive of most beneficial results ; and to 
this end we trust you will assist us in carrying out a plan 
we have devised for the gratuitous distribution of one hun- 
dred thousand copies of such a compend, which, if con- 
tracted for and published, will contain about two hundred 
pages, and be bound in pampblet form. 

One hundred thousand copies of the contemplated com- 
pend, which, on about two hundred pages, would contain 
very nearly all the matter now embraced in the regular 
volume, (which sells for one dollar per copy,) can be had 
well printed on good paper, for sixteen cents cach—#16,000 
in the aggregate. This amount we propose to raise in such 
sums as you and other good friends of a good cause feel 
disposed to subscribe. 

In all cases, when convenient, contributors to the cause 
will please make their subscriptions in the form of drafts, 
or certificates of deposit, payable to the order of the Hon. 
William H. Anthon, 16 Exchange Place, New York city, 
our treasurer and disburser, who will regularly, through 
the columns of the Tribune, acknowledge receipts of the 
same. 

Every person who subscribes ten dollars, or more, will, 
if timely application be made, be entitled to as many copies 
of the compend for distribution as he may desire, not ex- 
ceeding the number that the amount of his subscription 
would pay for at net cost. 

Subscribers’ names, with the sums severally subscribed 
by them, in all cases where the amount is ten dollars or 
more, will appear, alphabetically arranged, in the latter 
part of the compend. 

Correspondence or personal interviews in relation to this 
enterprise may be had with any one of the undersigned, 
who will be pleased to receive subscriptions in aid of its 
speedy consummation. 

An early response from you is respectfully solicited. 

William H. Anthon, ‘Treasurer, 16 Exchange Place, New 
York. S. E. Sewall, Boston, Massachusetts. William 
Gunnison, Baltimore. 8. Padleford, Providence. L. Cle- 
phane, Washington. W. B. Thomas, Philadelphia. Cas- 
sius M. Clay, Whitehall. W. McCauley, Wilmington. F. 
P. Blair, jr., St. Louis. 

The undersigned having been appointed a committee in 
New York, to aid in the circulation of Mr. Helper’s book, 
on the plan proposed above, beg leave to recommend the 
object to the public, and ask their coiiperation. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Hon. William H. An- 
thon, No. 16 Exchange Place, New York, directly, or 
through either of the undersigned committee : 

Charles W. Elliott, R. H. McCurdy, 
Abram Wakeman, David Dudley Field, 
William Curtis Noyes, James Kelley, 

C. A. Peabody, Edgar Ketchum, 
Benjamin F. Manierre, James A. Briggs. 


We, the undersigned, members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the national Congress, do cordially indorse 
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the opinion, and approve the enterprise, set forth in the 
foregoing circular: 


if 


Schuyler Colfax, 
Anson Burlingame, 
Owen Lovejoy, 
Amos P. Granger, 
sdwih B. Morgan, 
Galusha A. Grow, 
Joshua R. Giddings, 
Edward Wade, 
Calvin C. Chaffee, 
William H. Kelsey, 
William A. Howard, 
Henry Waldron, 
John Sherman, 
George W. Palmer, 
Daniel W. Gooch, 
Henry L. Dawes, 
Justin 8. Morrill, 

I. Washburn, jr., 

J. A. Bingham, 
Wr. Kellogg, 

E. B. Washburne, 
Benjamin Stanton, 
Edward Dodd, 


Cydnor B. ‘Tompkins, 


John Covode, 

Cad. C. Washburn, 
Samuel G. Andrews, 
Abraham B. Olin, 
Sidney Dean, 
Nathaniel B. Durfee, 
Emory B. Pottle, 
DeWitt C. Leach, 
John F. Potter, 


J. F. Farnsworth, 
C. L. Knapp, 

RK. E. Fenton, 
Philemon Bliss, 
Mason W. Tappan, 
Charlies Case, 

T. Davis, (lowa,) 
James Pike, 

Homer E. Royce, 
Isaiah D. Clawson 
A. 8. Murray, 
Robert B. Hall, 
Valentine B. Horton, 
Freeman H. Morse, 
David Kilgore, 
William Stewart, 
Samuel R. Curtis, 
John M. Wodd, 
John M. Parker, 
Stepben C, Foster, 
Charles J. Gilman, 
Charles B. Hoard, 
John Thompson, 

J. W. Sherman, 
Wm. D. Brayton, 
James Buffinton, 
O. B. Matteson, 
Richard Mott, 
George R. Robbins, 
Ezekiel P. Walton, 
James Wilson, 

S. A. Purviance, 
Francis E. Spinner, 





] 
| 
| 


T. Davis, (Massachusetts,) Silas M. Burroughs. 

Mr. Helper is a native of North Carolina, who, as the 
result of careful observation and extensive inquiry, has | 
reached the very obvious and just conclusion that human 
slavery is the great primary curse and peril of the South, 
impeding its progress in morals, intelligence, industry, and 
wealth. This conclusion, with the facts on which itis | 
founded, is embodied in his book entitled * The Impending | 





Crisis of the South,’ a work everywhere received and |) 


hailed, by the advocates of free labor, as one of the most 
impregnable demonstrations of the justice of their cause, 
and the vital importance of its triumph to our national and 
general well-being. Were every citizen in possession of 
the facts embodied in this book, we feel confident that sla- 
very would soon peacefully pass away, while a Republicar | 
triumph in 1860 would be morally certain. 

It is believed that this testimony of a southern man, 
born and reared under the influence of slavery, will be more 
generally listened to and profoundly heeded, whether in the 
slave or in the free States, than an equaily able and conclu 
sive work written by a northern man. And itis very desira- | 
ble, therefore, that a cheap compend of its contents, fitted 
for gratuitous circulation, be now made and generally dif- | 
fused in those States—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Indiana, | 
and [linois—which are to decide the next presidential con- 
test. 

Horace Greeley, 

Jas. Kelley, Chairman of 
State Central Com., 

B.S. Hedrick, 

John A. Kennedy, 

John Jay, 

Thurlow Weed, 

Marcus Spring, 





J.C. Underwood, 
Abram Wakeman, 
Wm. Henry Anthon, 
Wm. C. Bryant, 

FE. Delafield Smith, 


W. Curtis Noyes. 


Now, sir, after recommendation of treasonable || 


sedition, how dare you talk or look to us to aid 


you in the organization? But, if this thingcomes || 


to the worst, if the worst is the worst, and we do 


have to withdraw, it will be such a withdrawal as || 


will be impossible for you to prevent, even at the 

risk of your lives. Now, gentlemen, you have | 
advised the circulation of the Helper book. You 
cannot get out of it. You have advised the cir- 
culation of the doctrines contained in it. If you 


are not particeps criminis, why do you not get up || hands; because, inmy canvass, the oor was 


and denounce the doctrines? I will tell you why 
you do not do it. There has been but one man in | 
this House, on your side, who has had the nerve | 


to get up and denounce it, and immediately he was || 


placed in a false position by Greeley, who, in an- 
swer to that party charge, after praising Dove.as, 
said that he had back-bone, and if he (Doveas) 
had indorsed the impending crisis of Helper, would 
not have backed down; and that that is what his 
party lack—that is, you lack the nerve. After 
1earing what he said, Sranron had the floor, but 
took his seat immediately; then Kitcore got 
the floor; but he, too, took his seat. Horace 
Greeley said ‘‘ sit down,’’ and down they sat— 
Stanton the bold, Republican Kircore, and all. 
{Laughter.] And up to this hour, there has been 
no gentleman on that side of the House who has 
dared to gainsay Greeley’s orders. 
this book; he got you into this position, and you 


dare not defend your own position. You pan- | 
dered to fanaticism to get where you are, you | 


dare notgainsay what youhavedone. Thisis your 
position, and you dare not gainsay it; because, 
if you dare now oppose or explain what you have 
done, if you undertake to repudiate this impend- 
ing crisis, after your orders, you will have to fight 
Greeley. I have seen two or three of you once 
or twice attempt to rise to get the floor, and | 


' 

| 
R. H. McCurdy, \ 

| 

| 


He indorsed | 


Greeley was given them—*‘ don’t you do it;”’ and 
they obeyed. That is the position you occupy. 
I charge it now, before the masses of the north- 


not defend the position they have taken or been 

placed tn, in the face of a decent community and 

a violated Constitution; and you will not dare 

gainsay what | have now said. 
| Now, sir, look at this: read it; ponder over it; 
take up his advice; see what it is. He says this: 

“And now, sirs, we have thus laid down our ultimatum. 
What are you going to do about it?) Something dreadtul, 
of course! Perhaps you will dissolve the Ugion e@gain. 
Do it, if you dare! Our motto, and we would bave you 
understand it, is the abolition of slavery, and the perpet 
uation of the American Union. If, by any means. you do 
| succeed in your treasonable attempts to take the South out 
of the Uniou to-day, we will bring her back to-morrow—i/ 
she goes away without you, she will return without you. 

** Do not mistake the meaning of the last clause of the 
| last sentence ; we would elucidate it so thoroughly that no 
intelligent man could fail to comprehend it; but, for reasons 
which may hereafter appear, we forego the task. 

‘* Henceforth there are other interests to be consulted in 
the South, aside from the interests of negroes and slave 
holders. A profound sense of duty incites us to make the 
greatest possible efforts for the abolition of slavery; an 
equally profound sense of duty calls for a continuation of 
those efforts until the very last foe to freedom shall have 
been utterly vanquished. ‘l'o the summons of the righteous 
monitor within, we shall endeavor to prove faithful; no 
opportunity for inflicting a mortal wound in the side of 
slavery shall be permitted to pass us unimproved. 

** Thus, terror-engenders of the South, have we fully and 
frankly defined our position; we have no modifications to 
propose, no compromises to offer, nothing to retract. Frown, 
sirs; fret, foam, prepare your weapons, threat, strike, shoot, 
stab, bring on civil war, dissolve the Union, nay annihilate 
the solar system if you will—do al! this, more, less, better, 
worse, anything—do what you will, sirs, you can neither 
foil nor intimidate us; our purpose is as firmly fixed as the 
eternal pillars of heaven; we have determined to abolish 
slavery, and, so help us God, abolish it we will! Take this 
to bed with you to-night, sirs, and think about it, dream 
over it, and let us Know how you feel to-morrow morning.”’ 


] ern people, that their Representatives here dare 
| 
i] 
1| 
1 





have sent out broadcast? Have they not made 


|| up their minds that they will fight it out to the 


| last? And do you think that I, for one, with all 
my veneration and affection for the Union; with 
all the efforts | have made to keep our people well 
informed in the ill-blood and fierce passions that 
have raged in our political contests in the past; I 


circumstances, that I am going to stand by and 
| support this Union, with these declarations upon 
| the part of the North before me? We are not to- 
day where we were in any former contest. We 
are not to-day where we were when those com- 
| promises were made which your irrepressible- 
conflict man says were ephemeral, because that 
| conflict was not understood or admitted. That 
| irrepressible conflict is here, I tell you, to-day; and 


|| say do you of the North suppose, under these 
| 
| 


| one who has never advocated anything but Union, 
to-day tells you that it is the people now who 


pli of the 
your aggressions. 


this irrepressible-conflict speech and acts and in- 
| dorsement of the Impending Crisis was put into my 


distinctly asked, whether I considered the election 
of Wittam H.Sewarp to the Presidency as suf- 
ficient cause for the dissolution of the Union? | 
said, no; because I had never read this speech or 
seen its accordance, signed by Senator Sewarp 
and the sixty-eight Congressmen, or known of the 


overtactat Harper’s Ferry; but so far as he is con- | 


cerned—having seen the fact of irrepressible con- 

flict and circulation of Impending Crisis—in my 

opinion, he and his party have now committed the 
| overtact; for he and they areaccessories before the 
fact to the murders and treason and sedition com- 
mitted at Harper’s Ferry. @And you, northern 
| men who indorse the sentiments of -that compen- 
dium, are responsible for its recommendation and 
results. Who ever heard, until this advice was 
given and this speech of irrepressible conflict was 
made and circulated; who ever heard, until Sew- 
arpand the Black Republicans of Congress recom- 
mended it, of any white man in the whole country 
who was ready to put himself at the head of an 
expedition for the murder of women and children, 
purely because they held slaves, or inhabited slave 
terpitory : 


Never! 
country, and call upon you to name an instance 
where such a thing has been done. It remains, 
| then, for you to be more infamous than the most 
'| infamous of all mankind; for you have dared to 





Is not that the doctrine which these gentlemen | 


speak; it is the great heart of the American peo- | 
South who are determined to resist | 
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You may conceive the deep regret I felt when | 


I appeal to the history of the | 
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have seen you pulled down. The command of || advise the circulation of sentiments the legitimate 


result of which is the indiscriminate murder of 
women and children. Then you neither avow or 
disavow your responsibility. You may laugh and 
grin; itis like you and your party. When Rome 
was burning and being sacked, and the women 
given up to be raped, Nero fiddled and laughed. 
You may well follow hisexample. Then you dare 
talk to me of a dissolution of the Union! Sir, my 
head has grown gray in the service of the Demo- 
cratic party—the great party of the Union. Tam 
ready to stand by her, and to die for her. But, in 
saying this, | tell you that | will never raise my 
voice again for her, unless you people of the North 
apply the corrective to this abominable heresy. 
have waited here with patience. T have been 
ready to accord to you the same right which I have 
asserted for myself—freedom of thought. 1 have 
accorded to you the right to believe that slavery is 
anevil which ought nottogo any further; but w hen 
you put your names to a book which advises the 
non-slaveholders of my district, and all the non- 
slaveholders of the Union, to aid in the destrue- 
tion of my people, may God curse me with the 
bitterest curse if ever I agree, while | live, to or- 
ganize this House in any manner, either by a 
majority or by the election of any man who has 
indorsed that infamous and treasopable act, and 
who ts legally responsible for all the blood she d 
at Harper’s Ferry. Gentlemen, you may laugh; 
you may be amused; but your souls this day sink 
within you when you see the consequences of 
your acts. If suchis your condition when 1, who 
am but an humble member here, te!! you these 
things, and when I disclose to the House the 
result of the investigation which | had made of 
this book, as I have done this morning, what will 
be your condition when you get home to a virtu- 
ous constituency, who love the Constitution and 
the Union? ‘Tio them I look for the salvation of 
the Union, and if your people do not apply the 
corrective, then farewell Union, farewell glory, so 
far as this Union is concerned, and farewell the 
Constitution. I, who have sworn to support the 
Constitution so often in the past; sal i, who 
would be willing to die to preserve it, I say to it, 
farewell: for [ will never consent that my people 
shall remain in a Government where the Repr 


| sentatives of that Government publish and send 


over the country papers like that which | have 
exhibited to you a 
Although [am aware of the fanaticism which 
exists at the North, and though | have but little 
expectation that such people willever be prepared 
to do us justice, yet the great heart of a majority 
of the northern people I hope is all right; and I 
| am advised that Union meetings are being held all 
over the North, and that those who love the Union 
are taking unmistakable ground upon that subject. 
May God grant it is so. I, for one, approve of 
it. IT will hail any man of the North who stands 
by us in this matter, and contends for the rights 
guarantied to us by the Constitution. Such men 
| | will hail as friends; such men I will take by the 
hand; and with such men aid in the organization 
of this House. [ am willing to lay aside all heart- 
burnings and ill feelings that I have toward any 
man, and aid them in the organization, if he is 
sound now upon this question of the fitness of 
this murderous band to rules I would that this 
day I had the eloquence of an ange! that [ might 
touch the heart of this audience; that | might 
make them feel that of a truth the impending crisis 
is here; that I might make them know that the 
future of this Union is hanging in the balance. 
jut you s Ly crontlemen tell you that the Demo- 
cratic party South is in favor of reopening the 
African slave trade. That is false. It is true 
that we have some gentlemen there who belicve 
that it would be advantageous to the people and 
to the slaves to bring slaves from the coast of 
Africa. ButI stood, and stand now, as fixed and 
immovable in my opinion upon that subject as 
any man that lives. I have been opposed to it, 
Lam opfiosed to it, and I will be opposed to it; 
ands for one, I will never accede to such a propo- 
sition. In the face of these things and these facts, 
and in the face of the record which we are constant- 
ly making here,some of you gentlemen upon the 
other side tell your oaale at home that we want 
to extend slavery and reopen the African slave 
trade. Utterly false. I have faith in the destiny 
of this nation. It is the faith I have in God, the 
great Creator, that makes me still hope that this 
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thing is to pass over. 
ever believed, and do still believe, that this con- 
tinent has a great. and glorious destiny. From 
three million people, at the time of the Revolution, 
we have risen to over thirty million, and from no 
tonnage at that time, or scarcely any, to over five 
million; we have risen to $160,000,000 of com- 


| 
| 
| 


merce, the products of the South alone. Wehave | 


risen from thirteen to thirty-four States, and all 
our vast Territories. 
we have made, and with such a state of things, 
with the expe rimentof our government fairly tried ; 
with the evidence before the world that our Consti- 
tution isa perfect one; with our State governments 
guarantying the rights of their respective constit- 


Such is the progress which | 


uents; with such a commerce; with such glory in 


arts, science and agriculture, as well as in com- 


meree and arms—why is it that in such a state 
of prosperity, you cannot content yourselves? |) 


Let this slavery question go where it belongs—to 
the localities in which itexists. Let climate, soil, 


and products, settle this thing as it has settled it |) 


in all past time. 

Need [ talk to you about Abolitionists? All the 
Abolitionists in the werld cannot keep slavery 
from a Territory where it belongs. Send Aboli- 
tionists to a ‘Territory where African slavery is 
profitable, and the first thing those devils do is 
to get slaves themselves, and they are the only 


hard masters that live upon carth. We live with |) 


the slaves, and we know their value. When they 
are sick we nurse them, when they are old we 
pension them, and our children go regularly on 
the Sabbath to teach ‘hem the Bible—not the anti- 
slavery Bible, but God’s Bible—just as regularly 
as the Sabbath comes. The slaves are united 
with us in interest; and I thank Mr. Cass for say- 
ine that the only relation which existed was that 


of a patriarch and his family. If you do not be- 


lieve that, justcome and s¢ 


‘for yourselves. But 
{ would not advise 


you gentlemen who signed a 


recommendation for the circulation of the Helper 


pamphlet to come. (Laughter.] In every church 
Wt Our country, provision is made for the accom- 
modation of the blacks, and there is not one of 
us whoown slaves who does not provide preach- 
ing for them. Then why do you not let us alone? 


Now, sir, what will you do with them when | 


you get them? You do not want them. I donot 
make any reproaches. lL do 
bring any disgrace upon you, or to taunt you with 
anything, except what you have done in indorsing 
and circulating the Impending Crisis. But I ad- 
vise you to get out of this difficulty. You talk 
about our slaves and about our overseers, while 
you are this day under more abject contro|—that 
of Horace Greeley—than any of our servants are 


THE 


} 
| 
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I believe it. because [have || I need not talk to my people any more, about the 
value of the Union or about love to our common 
country. 


Sir, | have fought the battles of union 
athome. I have fought, battled, against the wild- 


| est fanaticism of disunion sentiments; and, thank 


God, I have triumphed. But these strong arms 


of mine, and this iron will within me, now sink, | 


Did I believe, when I was canvassing last sum- 
mer, and when I took positions that I had taken 
before, that sixty-odd members of the House of 
Representatives were recommending a book to be 
circulated among my people, Which would prove 
destructive not only to me and my wife | was 





going tg say my children, but, unfortunately, I | 


cannot use these sweet tones—could I have said 
whatI didsay? I want to perpetuate this glorious 
Union; not for my children, but for your children 
and your children’s children. How shall it be 
done? Can itbe done? Willitbedone? Land 
my se love the Union and desire its perpet- 
uation; but let me tell you, Mr. Clerk, and through 
you the Opposition party, and through them the 
country, that if they entertain the sentiments pro- 
mulgated in the book from which extracts have 
been read, and which is known as the Helper 
book, then the Union is now dissolved. Talk to 
me about a Union when we have no communion! 


What would it be worth to you or me or to your | 


children ? 

I want merely to say a few practical words. I 
do not intend to make a seat I do not intend 
to allude to the questions which will be before the 
House, if we have the good fortune to organize 
before the termination of the Congress. I donot 


intend to allude to the slavery question, or to the | 
beneficent effect of slave labor upon our northern | 


brethren. Ido not intend to enter intoa particular 
defense of that institution, though it has been as- 
sailed by some from the time of our fathers down 
to this hour; but I will tell you that these very 
negroes that you are attempting to emancipate are 


the producers of cotton to the value of $161,000,000 | 


per annum. I do intend to tell the country that 
there is a large portion of the people of the North 
who are dependent on the very products of slave 
labor; I do intend to tell my people that, in cor- 
respondence with a gentleman in coud Massa- 
chusetts, who wrote to ask me how many hands 


|| were required to make a certain number of bales 


not stand here to | 


of cotton, [ told him ninety-three thousand hands 


, were required to make that number; and he told 


upon any plantation; he orders, you obey; he | 


announces, you follow; he dictates, you carry out. 


If, then, you would get rid of responsibility for | 


the evils menaced, if you would not be consid- 


ered accessories before the fact, Ll advise you to | 


come forward and defend yourselves. 


As I said at the outset, Mr. Clerk, it was not | 


my intention to say anything to annoy any gen- 
tleman on this floor, except the telling of the truth, 
which is sustained by the record. Do not the re- 


corded truths [ have submitted fully sustain all I | 
Itendermythankstothe House forthe | 


have said? j 
patience with which it has listened to my remarks. 

Mr. COBB. I donot intend, Mr. Clerk; to oc- 
cupy the floor of the House except for a very 
short period. ‘The lapse of time, since this ses- 
sion commenced, admonishes me not to make a 


me, in response, that it took that number of bales 
of cotton to support the citizens of Lowell alone— 
that one town in the State of Massachusetts. You, 
then, my countrymen of Massachusetts, and par- 


| ticularly of Lowell, are living on the labor of 


ninety-three thousand slaves! Will you do it 
longer? Will you go on preaching abolitionism, 
and subscribing money to promote it, when really 
you are absolutely enabled to make such subscrip- 
tion from the result of slave labor alone? 

I will allude, also, to another thing, and I want 
to see the distinguished candidate for the Speak- 
ership on the other side of the House. He has 
not fled. Lam sure his valor is too great for that. 


| | want to tell him of the effect of the Helper book in 
| my immediate vicinity, and of your Harper’s Ferry 


. . r 
insurrection. I want to tell him that your Cheever 
meetings of a few Abolitionists—for let us be as 


, charitable as possible, for we cannot suppose that 


the large body of the northern people are Aboli- 
tionists—I want to tell him that my people have 


| heard all these things from the North; everything 


long speech; but silence seems not to have become || 


a virtue on this occasion. 

I came here at the commencement of the ses- 
sion with a paper which | intended to bring to 
the attention of my brethren on the other side of 
the House. I intended to ask them whether they 
entertained the sentiments therein imputed to 
them. But before | could succeed in obtaining 
the floor, my distinguished friend from Missouri 


{Mr. Crank] obtained the floor, and, through a || 


resolution, propounded certain interrogatories. | 
True, | felt myself humiliated when I found that, 


after thirteen years’ service in this House, | could 
not get tke floor. When my cye first fell upon 
that article I did not believe it. Sul, I felt it my 
duty to ask my friends on the other side whether 
they were willing to bestow equal rights on all 
sections of the country, or whether they would 
withdraw social and commercial fellowship from 
us. But I need not now talk to them any more, 


| T am against you. 


that could be promulgated from your pulpits; and 
yet the ministers in my country bowed at the 
throne of God every Sabbath day, to pray for the 
perpetuation of this Union, founded upon equal 








rights and the Constitution ofour country. Iwant | 


to tell him that ~_ Mave risen from that sanctified 


| spot; they have laid aside their robes and are ready, 
as I am informed, to take up arms for the defense 
_ of that Constitution, which they say must be faith- 


fully observed before they can pray for it. 

Let me say, further, that these things heretofore 
have had but little effect, because my people had 
such abiding confidence in the conservative por- 


tions of the North that they believed the day was | 


not far distant when the good men, the righteous 
men, the honorable men, the men that love their 
country more than party, would rise up and re- 
buke this spirit of abolitionism. Mind, | am 
against Abolitionists, and if you are Abolitionists 
I say that all these things 
passed without much excitement; but when it 


NE 








was omges in my country that seventy-odd 
members of Congress—able men, men distin- 
guished at home for their worth and ability—had 
signed such a book as we have heard extracts 
read from here, day after day, why they said that 
it was time to begin to think what was the matter 

Now, | want to talk to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio, face to face. I want him to 
stand before and listen to the appeal that I shall 
make to him. I do not see him here. Well, if 
I cannot reach him, let me appeal to those who 
stand behind him saying ‘‘ Suerman or nobody.”’ 
Gentlemen, let me ask you what you are going 
todo? Suppose you put Mr. Suenman in that 
chair—it js a very improbable supposition, but 
suppose you put him there—what will be the 
effect upon the country? Why, I have informa- 
tion that it is said in my own country that they 


| will wait no longer for a dissolution of the Union. 
| Now, IL am speaking for a people who have al- 


ways been for the Union. In 1849, t introduced 
the first series of resolutions into this House, pro- 


| posing to raise a joint committee on the part of 


the Senate and the House to adjust the difficulties 
that then existed. When | introduced those res- 
olutions, Mr. Meade, of Virginia, rose and stated 
that he desired to debate them, and they accord- 
ingly went over; and ten days thereafter, similar 
resolutions were introduced in the Senate. Ihave 
been called a compromise man; but Iam address- 
ing you now as one who has done with compro- 
muses, excepting the compromises of the Consti- 
tution. I struggled then to settle this slavery 
question. I have seen it settled, and harmony 
a restored, Shall [live long enough in 
public life to see it settled again? IT hope I shall. 

I see the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Suerman] 
now. Wil: he allow me, as an old man, to ad- 
dress a few words to him? Let me ask him: Do 
you love your country? Do you assent toit? He 
gives me alittle nod, [Laughter.] If he had asked 
me if I toved my country, | would have done 
something more than to bow. I have nothing 


i . ‘ . 
| against you personally more than I have against 


any other man of your party. I am not ready to 
believe that all of you are corrupt. Then, let me 
appeal to you first, and then I will appeal to others. 
You love your country; you have half-way said 
it. Shall 1 repeat it, and let it goto your friends 
in my speech, that you love your country? He 
says ‘*yes.’? Well, I love my country, and I tell 
you that if T were 9p in that chair by accla- 
mation, | would take it as a national man. Can 
you do the same? Now, it is true that you have 
said: you deprecate certain things contained in the 
Helper book; but you have not said that you dep- 
recate the whole book. If you had, then we 
could have understood you. Tam told that you 
do not deprecate the sentiments generally of that 
beabeciiall that the sentiments expressed in the 
compend may be taken as an indication of the 
sentiments of the whole work. Do I believe that? 
If I did, so help me God, you should never ascend 
thatchair. task you, then, to get out of the way, 
and let a conservative man be elected, [laughter, 
and let us organize the House and go to work. 
appeal to you, then, to get out of the way. You 
have, perhaps, mail contractors in your district; 
we have not many in mine; but there are some 
that have not the means of going forward unless 
they are enabled to get their pay from the Gov- 
ernment. They are having their paper shaved at 
a large discount. Then, I say, will you stand out 
against an organization of this House, and permit 
these men to submit to a shave of from fifteen to 
twenty percent.? If you love yourcountry, and 
if you Republican gentlemen love your oaeea: 
will you stand out longer, and require these indi- 
viduals thus longer to suffer? Thon, I ask you 
to get out of the way. [Laughter.] But if you 
will not, then I appeal t» the Republican mem- 
bers to unite with us. If you be not like the 
distinguished champion who has borne our flag, 
but under whose chart we have not yet been able 
to sail into the desired port, I say to you that we 
have abandoned him, and are at seaagain; but that 
we have many charts, and we shall endeavor to 
find a chart that will bring us safely into port. 
Then I ask you to get out of the way. [Re- 
newed laughter. ] 

I am no candidate for the Speakership; I want 
an organization of the House, so that these men 
may get their honest dues; those who are, per- 
haps, now starving because of the non-action of 
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this House. But do you repudiate every sgnti- 
ment of Helper’s book? Will you not say that 
youdo? Are youafraid to speak, or do you not 
want to speak? If you will not, then I ask gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House to take up some 
otherman. Gentlemen on that side of the House, 
have you no other man who is capable of filling 
that chair? I believe we have, perhaps, twenty- 
five. [Great laughter.] How many have you? 
I believe you have distinguished men among you 
who could fill that chair, and who never indorsed 
Helper’s book? Select one of them; and mark 
me, that when you do, there will be no factious 
Opposition to his elevation to the Speaker’s chair. 
It matters not that you say you did not know what 
the book contained; that you signed it on thé recs 
omimendation of Greeley, Blair, or anybody else; 


you have signed it; the book is here; you have 


indorsed it; and it has had its effect. You cannot | 


escape the conclusion. Would you have me go 
before my people, and uphold you, who have 
announced such sentiments? Do you suppose | 
shall vindicate you there? If 1 do, some other 
man will be after me with a sharp stick, and will 
be elected. I want, when I go into that canvass, 
to be able to tell my people that you have elevated 
to the Speaker’s chair a conservative man. Will 
you not, then, agree to take somebody else than 
the gentleman from Ohio? Is not the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] 
worthy of your support? You think he is not 
quite a good Republican enough? Well, | do not 


know anything about that; but I tell you that if | 
you elect a man who has indorsed the doctrines | 
of the Helper book, when we go home, our breth- | 


ren there, the fire-caters, will go upon a counter 
platform, before the people, and they will whip 
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sist in organizing the House? Have I not been 
beseeching you for the last two weeks to come to 
our party and help us organize? Gentlemen ad- 


mit 1t. Have I not done it to-day? You know | 
have. Have I not avowed that I was for affilia- 
tion? What for? I have desired to affiliate with 


the South Americans to put down the Black Re- 
publhicans. Do that, and I believe our country 
will be better governed; that this strife which pre- | 
vails will be allayed, and that there will be per- 
petual harmony hereafter. Can I not then affil- 


| late with those men? Iam disposed to do it. But 


one of my papers tells me-that he who affihates 
with them is recreant to principle. 

‘Mr. ETHERIDGE. Will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him one moment? 

Mr. COBB. No, sir; let me get through with 
these South Americans, and when I come to pay 
my attention to the anti-Lecompton Democrats, 
then the gentleman may interrupt me. 
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| men have made a solemn resolution that they will 


not, in any event, come over and help to electany 


| one of the twenty-three members with whom | 


} 


have been acting 


Mr. COBB. t have becn at all the Democratic 


| caucuses; and the press that promulgated such 


a statement, promulgated what escaped my obser- 
vation. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I will not hold the gen- 
tleman responsible for what the party press may 
say. | know how very unreliable it is. But, one 
word more. I announced, some days ago, that 
we could place Mr. Gitmer in a position where 
Democrats might elect him. We have done so. 
Mr. Gitmer has received thirty-six votes; and 
the gentleman knows very well that there was no 
movement on that side toelect him. Tnow make 
this proposition: we can put some one of the gen- 


| tleemer with whom I have voted in a position where 


Mr. ETHERIDGE. The gentleman is propos- || 


ing an affiliation with us 

Mr. COBB. [am not proposing it now. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Vel 
suggesting it; and the difference between a sugges- 
tion and a proposition is not very material. | am 
not falling out with him for proposing an affiliation 
or a union of forces. 
him, and I presume he has made his estimates, 
where the votes are to come from to elect a gen- | 


tleman on the basis he is talking about? 


us like dogs. [Laughter.] Mark what I tell you; || 


this is a weapon that will tell at the South. 


We do intend to resist the election of a Black | 
Republican to thatchair. I want to organize this | 


House; I want the honest and the humbdest of the | 


creditors of this country paid; and I reckon | want 
alittle money myself. [Laughter.} Butasto that, 
I have sent home for money cnough to keep me 
through this Administration. [Laughter.} I have 
sent for money enough to keep me along until the 
4th of March, 1861; so I can get along. I see my 
friend, the Sergeant-at-Arms, yonder, who has 
enabled members to struggle along by advancing 


some forty or fifty thousand dollars tothem. That, | 


I doubt not, has delayed somewhat the organiza- 
tion. 

The question now suggests itselfto me, whether 
it would be better to organize this House during 
this Congress, with the prospect that it will bring 
abouta disruption of this Government, or a 


|| party to harmonize on some national Democratic 


| unite their own forces on one of their own men, 


Mr. COBB. Well, in the first plave, I expect 
ve will get a goodly number of the Democratic | 
party proper; and if the South Americe ns come | 
to us and aid us, { think we can persuade enough 
of the balance to come over. [Laugh‘er.] 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I desire tosay tothe gentle- 
man, that if he will first do the persuading among 
his own friends, and then present a candidate who 
can rally the whole Democratic vote, I, for one, 
will, in a contingency [ will notnow name, vote 
for that candidate. If the Democratic party can 


so that our united vote can elect him, then we will 
consider whether we will give him our united sup- 
port. { have interposed no objection, have said | 
nothing in debate, have used no remark calculated 
to provoke discussion, but have all the time qui- 
etly awaited events, hoping and trusting that after 
a time, by some party persuasion or party appli- | 
ance, we might get the great national Democratic 


|| candidate. 


Mr. GARNETT. Mr. Clerk 
Mr. COBB. Stay; let me deal with him. Just | 





sit down, {laughter,] and if I do not give him | 


the organization until this Congress has expired. | 


I ask the gentleman from Ohio, {Mr. SHERMAN, | 


organization, or to stand like pillars, and never || 
move? J will stand here until the 4th of March, || 


1861, if, by so doing, I can avert the calamity 
which might befall us by the election of a Black 
Republican. 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. Will the gentle- | 


man allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. COBB. No, sir. 
you, too. (Laughter.] The purpose for which I 
rose has not been accomplished. It was to pour 
oil upon the troubled waters. 


I have got a word for || 


I have seen this country increase from a few | 


States to its present toners I have 


seen its progress from a few millions until we | 


have become a powerful and wonderful nation. 
Then why should I be anxious to proceed with 


the organization, if by delaying it I can do good || 


to my country, though it should sacrifice myself? 
Why should I be anxious, if I could say to my 
people that Cobb sacrificed himself for the good 
of the country? [Laughter.] 


Now, then, a few words to the South Ameri- | 


cans. | want to have a little plain talk with them. i} 





Come around me, children, and let us have a talk. || 
{Laughter.} Not a word shall fall from me te || 


give offense to the least one of you all. Here 
comes one, [Mr. Mayrnarp taking a seat near 
Mr. Coss.) Let me tell gentlemen, speaking from 
a long intercourse with this gentleman, he is true 
to the core. [{Laughter.] hat have we done, 
that you cannot act with us? I think he will help 
us organize the House. I look upon you all as 
patriots, and I trust thatevery one of you will do 
the same thing. What have you yet done to as- 


enough, then I will give you the floor and let you 
deal with him. ‘The gentleman asks us to show | 


| first the Democrat who can command the entire 
whether it is better to yield toa Black Republican || 


vote of his party. Now if we did, will the gen- 
tleman say that he will vote for him? I have con- 
fidence in his liberality and patriotism, and believe | 
he would; but will he say so? 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. The gentleman says he 
believes [ would come over and help him in a cer- 
tain contingency. If the gentleman believes that | 
of me, it is wholly immaterial that he should ask 
me the question. But, sir, 1 was not speaking 
alone for myself. The gentleman was addressing 
those with whom I have acted. He desires to 
know whether, if the Democratic candidate can 
get these votes, we will come over and elect their | 
man. I say to the gentleman that he is asking a 
question on an hypothesis—on a supposable state 
of facts. Now I say to the gentleman very frankly, 
that we have refused to entertain a proposition of 
this kind from them, unless they would first show 
that by our doing so, an election could be made. 
It has been demonstrated on this floor that they 
cannot unite their forces on any one candidate. 

Mr. COBB. Very well; we will show you 
what we can do. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Ifthe gentleman can show 
that, there will be some substantial basis for his 
importunities to rest upon. It 1s idle for gentle- 
men to say what they will do ina contingency we | 
all know will never happen. I announce to him 


'| a fact which he knows, and which his party friends | 
|| know, that there is not a man on that side of the | 


| 


|| House who can command ninety-three votes. 


} 
i 


It | 
has been so stated over and over again. [ an- | 
nounce another fact: that, while he is addressing | 
us, it is well known, if the party press of the city | 


|| is to be believed, that these Democratic gentle- | 


the Democratic party can elect him; will the Dem 
ocratic party do so? We will not ask the Demo- 
cratic party to come over to our aid unless we can 


| first put our candidate in a position where the 


1, the gentleman is || 


I desire now to know from |! 


votes of that party will be sufficient to elect him. 

The very reason why we have not entertained 
their proposition was that we have had assurances 
over and over again from reliable gentlemen on 
that side of the House, that up to this good hour 


\| they are unable to concentrate their vote on a 
| single Democrat in the House. 


I believe what 
these gentlemen tell us,and I cannot see the utility 


| of meeting and consulting in regard to proposi 





| 
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tions that have no substantial basis to rest upon, 
Now, we have been repeatedly told—and I am 
not inclined to disbelieve the statement—that there 
is not a Democrat in this House who ean concen- 


| trate ninety-three votes. 


Mr. COBB. I hope the gentleman will let m 
proceed. Lam not accustomed to speak, and the 
gentleman knows how embarrassing it is to be 
interrupted, 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. 
pardon. 

Mr. COBB. I want to ask the gentleman a 
straightforward question before he sitsdown. If 
we can get ninety-three Democratic votes for our 
candidate, will the gentlemen come and vote for 
him? 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. As regards the friends 
with whom [ act, I have to say that that matter 
has not been finally decided, for the reasons I 
have stated. We have said that whenever gen; 
tlemen show that they can concentrate their votes, 
we will consider their proposition. We have 
acted on a knowledge of the fact that they could 
not concentrate the Democratic vote. 

Mr. COBB. Never believe outside rumors. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I take inside rumors. I 
put the question last week to the honorable gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, [Mr. McRag.] 

Mr. COBB. I cannot get an answer from the 
gentleman, and therefore I will go on with my 
speech. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. 
question. 

Mr. COBB. The gentleman will not answer. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I do answer. 

Mr. COBB. If he does, he answers in his own 
way. I want to know whether we can depend 
upon the South Americans; for if so, we will make 
a desperate effort for ninety-three 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. The gentleman first asks 
me in regard to my friends, and then he puts the 

uestion to myself. I answer, that there are gen- 
denned here whom I will vote for in a certain con- 
tingency. 

Mr. COBB. I hope the gentleman will give us 
the name, and I will nominate him. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. ‘There are Democrats 
whom, in certain contingencies, I would vote for 
if my vote would decide the struggle. But I do 
not intend to join the Democratic party, when I 
know that I could produce no reeult by doing so, 
and the act would be used to injure me and my 
friends hereafter. The very object is a party move 
to engulf and destroy us. 

Now, I will ask the gentleman this: will he 
come over and help us to elect one of our meu? 

Mr. COBB. I will—a good national man. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Does the gentleman speak 
for his party? Will they do it? 


I ask the gentleman’s 


I want to answer your 


Mr. COBB. My party has done it. Twenty- 
odd Democrats went over yesterday to a distin- 
guished member of the gentleman’s party—Mr. 
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Borexer, and the gentlemai would not vote for | 


his own man. 


Mr. ETHERIDGE. I voted for Mr. Borerer 
I did not vote for him || 


when he was our nominee. 
yesterday because another gentleman had been 
jul in nomination. I amas re ady to vote for Mr. 
Rick on as any gentleman in this House. The 
gentleman says that twenty-odd Democrats came 
over and voted for Mr. Borgerer. I ask him if 
that i: 
{Laughter.] 


account of numbers? 


Mr. COBB. I would tell the gentleman that the 


Democratic party here is small—it has no power 
here, or we would have organized the House long 
ago. Just at present, we can do nothing. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I desire to ask the gren- 
tleman one short question. Does not the gentle- 
man know that up to this hour he cannot name a 
Democrat in this House who can receive nincty- 
three Democratic votes? ; 

Mr. COBB. Oh, I do not know that. 
now trying our men 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Well, I say that I know 
it; and time will prove that }am right. In this 
connection I beg to say one thing, and I know the 


Weare 


or 
a4 


gentleman will pardon me for interrupting him, 


for I will pardon him hereafter anything he may 
do. A week ago I stated to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. McRax]} that no Democratic 
candidate could receive ninety-three votes. The 
gentleman admitted it in the debate, and his po- 
sition is sustained by events which have since 
assed into history. 

Mr. HILL. I desire to make a suggestion for 
the benefit of these two gentlemen. 

Mr. COBB. I wil! put you all right if you will 
jet me have the floor a 


Mr. HILL. I wis! 


al 


hiere 


friends on the right and on the left might come 
together, and might, perhaps, harmonize. It is, 
that they should cleet an anti-Lecompton Demo- 
crat. That might be 
both. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE { shall not shrink from 
that proposition, and I will answer it very briefly. 
I say, that it will be the last resort with me—that 


4 


the cup will be full to overflowing before 1 ever | 


give my vote for a man as Speaker of this House 
who was instrumental in any way in forcing upon 
an unwilling people that which has since been 
shown, by a majority of ten thousand votes, to 
have been the worst despotism ever attempted to 
be imposed upon a free people. [Applause in the 
galleries. | 

Mr. COBB. Now, |! hope I shall be permitted 
to goon. [Cries of *Goon!’’] I did not intend 
when | talked to my Opposition friends to wake 
any of them up in this manner. [am aware of 
the position of the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee. 1 am aware that he never permits an 
opportunity to escape him to give a pretty hard 
dig to the Administration. But we are not dealing 
with the Administration now. IT told the House 


that I intended only to discuss the organization | 


My friend from ‘Tennessee says 
he will vote for a Democrat. I would like him 
to name the Democrat for whom he will vote. I 
will enter his name right here and then we will 
see whether the gentleman will vote for him or 
not. ‘The fact is you want the Democracy to go 
over to you. Yousay we cannot elect one of our 
men. You show by your action that that is what 
youwant. Tlow many of you have come over to 
the Democracy to help us in this difficulty? Only 


of the House. 


one of your number, and he did not stay long | 
enough to be counted. Only one vote have we re- | 


ecived from your party friends since we have been 
attempting to organize the House. Now, is that 
fair? Can you expect us to associate with you 
when that is the way you treat us? We have voted 
for one of yourmen. What objection have you, 
my southern Opposition friends, to voting for Mr. 
Borever? 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. None in the world. 

Mr. COBB. Have youdone it? When twerty- 


odd Democrats voted for him, why did not you | 


come and help us? 
Mr. ETHERIDGE. 
Mr. COBB. Let me go on 


not yield to further interruption. 


I will tell you. 


r. ETHERIDGE. I hope the gentleman will 
ask no more questions if he does not want an- 
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the strength of the Democratic party in | 
this House; if it has come down to that beggarly | 


ly to suggest that I | 
think there isacommon ground on which our two | 


equally agreeable to them 


lL eannot and will 
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| swers. I state that every southern Opposition 
|| member is ready to vote for Mr. Bore.er at any 
| moment. 

Mr. COBB. I ask why will you not come and 
| help us? Why not show a disposition to affiliate 
with us? The distinguished gentleman from Ten- | 


| nessee says that there are Democrats here for || 


whom he would vote, if an election could thus be 
secured. Iwish I could find out who one of those 


good sense enough to vote for such a one, if he is 
a true Democrat. 

Mr. BOTELER. .Mr. Clerk, Lask the gentle- 
man to yield me the floor for a moment, and I 
promise him that I will not trespass upon the 


patience of the House to any large extent. The | 
| gentleman asks when we will come to him. He 


has made that request to me, and still makes it in 

| a somewhat poimted manner. I am ready to an- 
swer now. 

lor myself, by the will of the votes of some of 

those with whom I have been politically associ- 

ated since I have been a member of this Congress, 

|} my humble name has been before the Housg in 


connection with the exalted position of Speaker | 
ever since the commencement of the session; but | 


not from any action of mine. Being now for the 
first time a member of this House, with no pre- 

tensions to parliamentary aannre with but 
| a limited ae with the members of the 


as I have received under circumstances so over- 
whelmingly flattering to myself. 

I desire just here to express, if I can give ex- 
pression to the feelings which struggle for utter- 
ance, my most grateful acknowledgments to those 
political friends of mine who have stood by me in 
this protracted contest, and most especially to 
those with whom I have differed politically, for 
the support they have given me. 
ess my gratitude to them, not in the cold, formal 
west of conventionality, but earnestly and 


heart to the lips. rentlemen, for the 


I thank you, 


honor you have done me; but now, having dis- | 
| charged that duty to my friends, I have a duty to | 


discharge to myself. 

1 withdraw my name from this contest, and I] 
withdraw it unconditionally and finally. 1! 
draw it entirely; and I proceed to name a gentle- 
man who, | am sure, will be acceptable to both 
ht sides. I need not appeal to those who are stand- 
| ine here and have been for now more than a fort- 

night battling for the Constitution, against which 
| the surges of sectionalism have been beating; who 


f 
“ 


have been battling for the integrity of that Union | 


which is now jeopardized by the organization of 
those who have taken to themselves the name of 


eral Joun S. Miruson, of the Commonwealth of 
| Virginia, who will, I trust, be elected by acclama- 
| tion of all those who are conservative, as well in 
nature as in name. I hope that he will be made 
Speaker, and that we will have a speedy organ- 
ization of this House. [Applause, and cries all 
over the House of ** Vote!” ** Vote!’’} 

Mr. COBB. I have nothing more to say. I 


which I rose, and that we shall now have an or- 
ganization of the House. I have done. [Re- 
newed cries of ** Vote!’’ ** Vote ?") 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Il wishthe House 
to hear me for one moment. [Cries of ** Vote!” 
* Vote!’’]_ I would cheerfully give way for the 
purpose of taking a vote, but that I know that vote 
would not result in an election. I propose now 


the subject of its organization. 
expect to be able to show how an organization can 
|| be effected, I think what I shall say will show how 
| that organization cannot be effected; and therefore 
I think the SPR OSNeE may as well be afforded 
me now to say what I have to say 
Mr. ADRAIN. I desired to ask the gentleman 


uestion. 


an organization, which we all so much desire, I 
have no wish to consume any of his time. 
| of ** Vote!’ 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. 





GLOBE. 


men is, for I think the Democracy would have | 


House, | had no right and no reason to anticipate | 
any such manifestation of confidence and regard | 


J desire to ex- | 


honestly, in the simple words which leap from the | 


with- | 


Republicans. I nominate for that high post, Gen- | 


trust that I have accomplished the purpose for | 


to address to the House a few observations upon || 


While I do not | 


to allow me to say a few words upon a privileged 
I will not, however, interrupt the gen- 
tleman from New York; because, if he can say 
anything to the House that will have the result of 


[Cries 


If it is the opin- 
| jon of the House that we had better vote, and that 





D 
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my. remarks will be only a waste of time, I will 
desist. [Cries of ‘*No!*’ “Go on!’’] 

I have, upon several occasions since the assem- 
| bling of the House, felt myself called upon to 
give some expression of my opinions upon ques- 
tions as they were from time to time incidentally 
presented for consideration; but I have hitherto 
refrained—carefully, guardedly, and designedly 
| refrained—from speaking to the direct question of 

the organization of the House. But the time has 
now arrived when, in my judgment, further si- 
lence upon that question would be reprehensible. 

Mr. Clerk, it is generally known to the mem- 

bers of the House, at least, that I am one of that 
faction generally styled anti-Lecompton Demo- 
_f£rats; sometimes, by way of variety, the merce- 
nary band of men whose fortunes are so politically 
| desperate that they have bargained away their 
votes for the Speakership for the votes of other 
gentlemen for the Clerkship. I refer to this slan- 
der, not for the purpose of illustrating the posi- 
tion of those members of the House who occupy 
| politically the same ground with myself, but for 
| the purpose of illustrating the freedom of the press, 
to which we have to submit. I will only say, in 
|| reference to that slander upon myself and upon 
|| my brother mercenaries, that I long ago reached 
|| that point of political desperation when nothing 

that can be said or that can be written will in the 
| slightest degree influence me in reference to the 
organization of the House, or in reference to any 
question that may come before it for its action, 
|| while I have the honor to be a member of the 

{| American Congress 
| ‘The cause of our difference from the great body 
| of the Democratic organization of this House is 

|| equally well known. The political platform upon 

which we profess to stand has been tolerably well 
| defined; but speculation and conjecture are still 
active in the effort to ascertain when, how, and 
where we shall cast our weight upon the impor- 
tant question of the organization of this House; 
| and it is to that point that I will now address 
myself. 

‘| Mr. Clerk, I feel embarrassment, because I am 

perfectly well aware that our position is not in 

accordance with the wishes of any considerable 
number of the members of the House. Iam not 
unwilling to acknowledge that we, are few ih num- 
bers, and that we derive importance chiefly from 
|| the fact that, in the present condition of the great 
| political organizations in this Hall, our votes, if 
combined, might, in one contingency, determine 
the result. 
Mindful of our place, and not unmindful, sir, 

}! of the fact that differences of opinion exist among 

ourselves touching this question of organization, 

while I claim the right to speak for myself, I ut- 
|| terly disclaim the authority to speak for others. 

But, sir, as my friends with whom I am still act- 

ing, are present upon the floor, | hope that they 

|| will not hesitate to rise in their places and inter- 
| rupt me if I express one single sentiment to which 

'| they do not give their assent, or if I make one 

|| single prediction in reference to their final action 

|| upon this question of organization which they are 
not ready, at this moment, to verify. 

Mr. Clerk, following the usages of political 
parties of this country, the members of the Dem- 
ocratic organization in this House assembled in 
caucus, and here presented the name of a distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bococx] 
for the place of Speaker. Of his personal quali- 
fications, I think I may say, no man in the Soin 
and no man in the country has ever entertained 
adoubt. But, sir, not having participated, by 
reason of our own voluntary exclusion, in the 
action of that caucus, we have not considered our- 
selves as in any manner bound by its result, and 
have as yet cast our votes, or, to speak more 
plainly, shevtre them away,in such a manner that, 
up to the present time, the organization of the 

ouse remains unaffected by them. Now, Mr. 

Clerk, we have been appealed to—and when I use 
te royal pronoun we, I refer exclusively to my- 
self, unless those gentlemen who hold similar 
nee shall be willing to stand by my side—we 
rave been appealed to, by gentlemen attached to 
the Democratic organization, to unite our force 
with theirs, te the end, if I understand the propo- 
sition, that we may all combine and present an 
unbroken front to a common adversary. Mr. 
Clerk, I have not yielded my assent; and it is due 
to the Democratic organization in this House; it 











i 
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‘upon all sides of the House. 





is due to my professed political faith; it is due to 
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the exigency of the country, and to the honest | 


Democracy, whose votes, in some degree, contnib- 
uted to my election, that I should give the reasons 
which have prevailed with me. As to the honor- 
able gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bocock,} | 
have already said there are no objections of a per- 
sonal character. I may say of him, as I can say 
with equal justice of the honorable gentleman from 
Ohio, ae tence S who is the nominee of the 
Republican party, that he possesses the great es- 
sential requisites for the place; they are gentle- 
men. I beg to be understood that I have never 
heard one single personal objection urged against 
either of them, even in this hour of excitement 
and peril. 


I have called myselfa Democrat. Some two 


weeks ago, in the course of a few observations | 


which I had the honor to address to this House, 


in response to some remarks of my honorable | 


friend from Virginia, [Mr. Miuson,] I called 
myself a Democrat, in good and regular standing. 
When I referred to my standing in the Democratic 
party, I of course spoke in irony, because I am 
well aware that, in the present condition of polit- 
ical parties in this country, no man who has 


made the large departures from the practice of the | 


party which I have already made, and which, if 
essential to the discharge ofmy duty tothecountry, 
I am ready to make again, can be called an ortho- 
dox Democrat. 
munion. 
not to mere organization; I have reference to the 


{ do not claim to be in full com- | 
. ‘ 
When I use the term Democrat, I refer 


prmngens and policy of the Democratic party, as | 


understand those principles and that policy, and 
as I desire that they shall prevail. 
Democrat and Democracy are used familiarly 
To my surprise, no 
man has yet defined the meaning of the words. | 
shall occupy a single moment in the attempt to 
define what I mean by the term Democrat. If it 
designates the man who always votes the printed 
ticket—to use the language of an honorable mem- 
ber ef this House, whose name has escaped me— 
I am not a Democrat. I call myself a State- 
rights Democrat; but if that term designates the 
man who asserts the right of a State to dissolve 
the Union whenever its people are disaffected or in 


The terms | 


passion or alarm, I am not a State-rights Dem- | 


ocrat. 


If the term Democrat still sigpifies the | 


man who, inspired by those principles of civil lib- | 


erty, for the maintenance of which the Constitu- 
tion was formed, seeks by his political action 
to hold this Confederation of States in the place 
in which that Constitution was designed to hold 
them, and who, as essential to that end, desires 


force of my convictions. I believed, and still || 


believe, that | was right. 

At the ciose of the first session of the Thirty- 
Fifth Congress, 1 returned to my home, tired and 
disgusted with the pains and pleasures of public 
life. j | 
for me. I contemplated a return to those pursuits 
congenial to my tastes; and | should not have 
been diverted #om my purpose, but that I felt, as 
I thought, the haild of the Administration press- 
ing hard upon the popular liberty of the people 
of my district. I ascertained that the Federal 
office-holders, in the city of New York, had de- 
termined that I should not be returned to Con- 
gress, because, while here, I had failed to uphold 
the hand that fed them. 
inal accordance with the usages of the Democratic 
party, was called in my district; but it was staffed 
with Federal and municipal office-holders, intenton 
my political destruction. Sir, these office-holders 
supposed (I do not pretend to say how truly) that 
they were acting in obedience to the requirements 
of the Administration, and, utterly regardless of 
the wishes of the Democracy of my district, ut- 
terly regardless of the wishes of as intelligent a 
constituency as saw the light of this morning’s 
sun, they determined that I should not be returned 
to Congress. No alternative was left nie but to 
break down that organization, or to surrender the 
independence of my constituency. 

Mr. Clerk, as an American citizen, recognizing 
our peculiar form of Government, and noi satis- 
fied that it is as yet converted, even in our north- 
ern cities, into a despotism of office-holders, and 


determined that no invasion of the great right of | 


representation should, by my consent, be ne 
ted, at the hands of this or any other Adminis- 
tration, | accepted the nomination of two gentle- 
men of that convention, and, upon their invitation, 
offered myst If to the electors of my district as a 


form, as I construed it then, and as, sir, 1 con- 
strue itnow. The result is, that I am here, re- 
turned by a constituency as conservative as any 


| in the country, and that in defiance of the Dem- 
| ocratic organization, 


I acknowledge no allegiance to man or to polit- 
ical organization; and | am to-day as free from 
the chains of mere organization as the air that 
waves the flag that floats above us. But, sir, to 
this question of the Speakership. 

I think that gentlemen on all sides of the House 
attribute an undue degree of importance to this 
question of the Speakership. Perhaps I do not 


} understand the responsibilities and the powers of 


an honest and frugal and economical administra- 


tion of the Federal Government, and a just, strict, 
and faithful observance of all the grants and lim- 
itations of power conferred by the States and by 
the people, lam a Democrat. But I will say, once 


for all, that whenever the term Democrat shal: | 


lose its ancient and its honored significance, for 
one, I am ready to throw it aside, as I woulda 
cast-off garment. I call myself a Democrat, be- 
cause, under that name, I came into the Thirty- 
Fifth Congress. I call myselfa Democrat, because, 
under the same name, I again, with principles un- 
changed and unchangeable, bear the commission 
of my constituency. 

Mr. Clerk, I came into the Thirty-Fifth Con- 
gress a friend, as I supposed, to the administra- 
ton of Mr. Buchanan. 

And, sir, in my humble way, and within the 
range of my limited political experience, I gave 
my aid to that Administration so far as the higher 
allegiance which I bear to my country would al- 
low. I differed from that Administration in regard 
to its whole territorial policy; I dissented from its 
recommendations touching the admission of new 
States. 
found myself, before the close of the first session 
of Congress, voting on most important measures 
in concert with an organization which I sincerely 
belicved to be dangerous to the peace and security 
of my country. 


Mr. Clerk, no man gains anything for himself 


by asserting the purity of his motives. The merit 
or demerit of his public acts must be determined 
by their influence upon the destinies of his coun- 
try. I will, however, take the liberty to say, that 
in every measure that was presented to me for my 
consideration, in the Thirty-Fifth Congress, I 
yielded to the strength of my judgment and the 


And, sir, unconsciously, as it were, I | 


i) 


that place. But, sir, it has seemed to me, and I 
cannot restrain the expression of my belief, that 
in the earlier and better days of our history, ere 
party spirit had fastened its fangs on the vitals 
of this Republic, no such scenes as we have wit- 
nessed here would have transpired. It has been 
reserved for a day when two great sectional par- 
ties (for each side charges the other with section- 
alism) struggle with each other for the power and 
place and patronage of the Government. Gentle- 
men, I think it is ttme that the American people 
awake to the dangers which environ them. If it 
was possible, | would raise my voice till itshould 
reach the remotest settlement upon the border. I 
would say to my countrymen that the Consti- 
tution, the foundations of which were cemented 
with the blood of their fathers and mine, is in 
danger of being overthrown amid the conflicts of 
political parties, shorn of all political principles, 
except such as appertain to the question of slavery 
—slavery, gentlemen, which, whether right or 
wrong, whether a blessing or a curse, whether 
the highest or the lowest typeof civilization, has, 
inmy judgment, no just, proper, and appropriate 
place in American politics. And yet, sir, we have 
no politics but slavery. It was said that the hon- 
orable gentleman from Virginia was the candi- 


date of the Administration party in this House. | 


Now, sir, if there is an Administration party in 


It may have charms for others; it had none | 


A convention, in nom-:| 
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this House I do not know precisely where to lo- | 


cate it. If there was an Administration party in 
the Thirty-Fifth Congress, | was unable to locate 
it. But, sir, this is immaterial. 

Mr. ADRAIN. With the permission of my 
friend from New York, I would remind him that 
upon a certain occasion in the last Congress, Mr. 
Letcher, now Governor of Virginia, said that it 
was perfectly evident to the whole House that 
there was no Administration party in it. 


| 
| 
| ! 


' 


| Sir 


| candidate of the Administration. 


| burnings about it. 
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Mr. CLARK, of New York. True, sir; but 
the matter is immaterial. The objection that the 
honorable gentleman from Virginia was the can- 
didate of the Administration party in this House, 
was not, of itself alone, the reason why I did not 


| give him my support, although I will say, and I 


desire it to be distinctly understood, that one clear 
and well-defined element in my last canvass for 
Congress, was opposition to the Administration. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Will the gentleman permit 
me to interrupt him for a moment? 


_Mr. CLARK, of New York. With pleasure, 


Mr. DAVIDSON. I desire to say to the gen- 
tleman from New York, and to the House, and, 
as the stereotyped phrase is, ‘*to the country,” 
that | never yet knew that Mr. Bocock was the 

1, sir, am a 
Democrat, but I do not know that | owe any par- 
ticular allegiance to the Administration. Y The 
gentleman may have his particular views about 
the Administration. So far as the President ts 
concerned, while he undertakes to carry out the 
laws of the land, and to maintain the Constitu- 
tion which he has sworn to support, | am willing 
to give him aid and comfort. But I desire to say 


| to the gentleman from New York, that if we have 
| heart-burnings they are with us. 


} He may think 
that officers of the Administration have fought 


}| against him. 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. Ihave no heart- 
I care nothing about it. 
Mr. DAVIDSON. While I spurn all this talk 


concerning the Administration and Administration 
men, | am here todo my duty. IT supported Mr. 


_Bocock consistently, without reference to what 


may have been his feelings in regard to the Ad- 
ministration. All I wanted to know was, if he 


| was for the Constitution and the Union and the 
| laws; was he willing to carry out the mission of 
candi late for Congress, upon the Democratic plat- || 


the Democratic party; was he willing to stand by 
the Constitution and its compromises. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I did not yield 
for a speech; I yielded for a suggestion. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. If heart-burnings on ac- 
count of the interference of public officers against 


oy man would authorize him to go against the 
| Administration and its candidate, { am the man 


who would be justified in doing it. But I did not 
consider Mr. Bococxk as the candidate of the Ad- 
ministration, and I hope the gentleman from New 
York will not so consider him. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Mr. Clerk, the 
honorable gentleman from Louisiana has misun- 
derstood me. I said that the fact, if fact it be, 
that the honorable gentleman from Virginia was 
the candidate of the Administration party in this 
House, if such a party there be, was not of itself 


| the only reason why that honorable gentleman 


did not receive my support. But, sir, | will now, 
after the interruption of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana, say a few words touching this question of 
my relations to the Administration. 

Sir, | have no personal quarrel with the Ad- 


| ministration or with any of its members, and I 


never had. I have no animosities to indulge, and 
never had. I have no injuries to redress or 
wrongs to revenge. I do notremember that lL have 
ever made any request of the President which 
request was not granted, or for sufficient cause 
declined. I recognize among the gentlemen con- 
nected with Mr. Buchanan’s administration some 
of the best and purest men whom it has been m 
fortune to meet in public life. From almost alt 
of them, I believe, I have accepted of those hospi- 
talities which, in accordance with the usages of 
civilized life, one gentleman may tender and an- 
other accept without the giver or the recipient 
being placed under the slightest personal obliga- 
tion. Mr. Clerk, lL accord to them and to each of 
them all the respect which is due to official sta- 
tion; IL yield the reverence which the American 
citizen naturally pays to advancing years and 
lengthened labors in the service of his country. I 
claim, utterly disclaim, that I am now, ever have 
been, or that | ever can be governed in my po- 
litical actioi: in respect of this question of the 
Speakership, or any other public question, by 
any such depraved motive as personai animosity. 
Sir, my aniagonism to the Administration—if 
such it may be called-—is purely political, and not 
personal; and | think, sir, that | express 
opinion of all those gentlemen who are denomi- 


the 


| nated anti-Lecompton Democrats when I say that 








they would regard the indulgence of private griefs 
in the discharge of their public duty as beneath 
the dignity of the Representative of the American 
people. have, sir, no relations with the Ad- 
ministration, or any ofthem, which would subject 
me to embarrassment in dealing with them in re- 
aspect of their pubhe acts as they have dealt with 
themselves. 

Mr. Clerk, I ask the attention of the House now 
for a few minutes while I state the real and con- 
trolling reasons which prevented me from giving 
my support to the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. No one can have failed to remark—I al- 
lude to it merely in passing—that the support 
which that honorable gentleman received came 
for the most part from Representatives of south- 
ern constituencies. Sir, that were immaterial; for 
I disclaim that I am either a sectional man, or 
that I have any sympathy with such; but no gen- 
tleman can have failed to observe that appeals 
have been made to southern Representatives in 
this House, by honorable and distinguished gen- 
tiemen, (Representatives of the South,) to rally 
to the support of the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia upon sectional grounds. 

Mr. Clerk, while I mourn that such appeals are 
made, | am, in view of them, at liberty to say 





that, as a northern man, I must never forget that | 


if—which may Heaven prevent—the final catas- 
trophe, of w hich we hear predictions, is to come 
upon us; if in truth it be (which I will not be- 
lieve) that the Union of these States must indeed 
be severed, whether in violence or in peace, my 
fortunes and my fate are with the North. 

Mr. Clerk, I cannot omit to notice in this con- 
nection the declarations which have fallen from 


people of the northern States shall, in the year 
ensuing, elect a President in conformity with the 
provisions of the Constitution, and the issue of 
such election shall be unaceeptable as to platform 
and candidate to the people of the southern States, 
the result will work a severance of the tie that 
binds these States. 

Mr. Clerk, these are no idle declarations. They 
are not the unguarded utterances of debate. They 
are the solemn asseverations of eminent and intelli- 

entmen, in view ofanevent which they assert they 
1ave reason to anticipate, and in respect of which 
they assume to speak the sentiments of their con- 
stituencies. Who can have forgotten that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Curry] 
broke his silence, and told us of the determination 
of this people; and who could doubt his sincerity as 
he listened to his calm and statesmanlike declara- 
tions? I have not forgotten that the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia,[Mr. Crawrorp, | speak- 
ing in behalf of the delegation of his State, pro- 
fessing to speak the sentiments of the peo t of 
his State, and of her Representatives in this House 
and in the other ube of Congress, declared, if 
my recollection be accurate, that his people and 
himself were for independence of the Union now. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What did the gentleman 
say in reference to a Senator’s remark? I thought 
I understood him to allude to some remark which 
fell from a Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. No, sir; I was 
alluding to a remark which fell from the honor- 
able gentleman himself. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I will say to the honor- 
able gentleman that I spoke for the delegation 
from my State in this House; and I will take this 
occasion to say—if it be any gratification to the 

ntleman—that I might have included both the 

istinguished Senators from that State in the other 
end of the Capitol. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York, Itisno gratifica- 
tion to me to hear the declaration, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman per- 
mit me to make a correction? The gentleman 
from New York correctly understood the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Crawrorp] to state that 
he spoke the sentiments of the delegation from 
that State, in declaring that, in the event of the 
election of Wittiam H. Sewarp as President of 
the United States, upon the sectional platform 
which he has announced, they would slvhes the 
people of Georgia to resist his inauguration, and 
ors for independence; but the gentleman only 
spoke for himself when he said he was for inde- 

‘ndence now, 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I beg pardon of 
the honorable gentleman from Georgia. It was 


| not my intention to misrepresent him in the slight- 
|| est degree. 


| 





| 


distinguished gentlemen to the effect that if the | 
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I will only stop here to remind the 
gentleman that it has been said that Russia is a 


| despotism, oe by assassination, and that 


it may be well that the Constitution of the United 
States, which he insists that the people of the 
North shall respect, providenitielt the machinery, 
by means of which, without revolution or assassin- 
ation or violence, it is impossypl#that any Pres- 
ident of the United States, elected by the hinah- 
lican party or otherwise, can ever safely trample 
upon the rights of even the fecblest of the States 
which now share its protection. [Applause in 
the galleries. ] 

Mr. Clerk, I will make no further comments 
upon these bold expressions. I but refer to them, 
and, without intendine to dwell, will simply ask 
you gentlemen, how can a man born and educated 
at the North, with the traditions of whose child- 
hood is inseparably interwoven that reverence for 
the Union of these States which would cause such 
utterances to palsy his tongue, have political sym- 
pathy in respect of the mere question of organiza- 
tion, for the sake of organization, with honorable 
gentlemen who thus express the real sentiméhts 
of their constituents ? 

Iam free to say that such opinions afford no 
cause why one dissenting from them should aban- 
don his political faith, or change his political ac- 


| tion; but I have the right to refer to the fact of 


their expression, and to call upon honorable gen- 
themen on the other side of the House, the Repre- 
sentatives of States, other than those to which I 
have referred, to inform gentlemen occupying the 
position of myself and my colleagues, the extent 
to which those opinions are entertained. I see 
before me the honorable gentleman from Virginia, 
{Mr. Mitxson,] who has been placed in nomina- 
tion by the honorable gentleman from’ Virginia 
{[Mr. BoreLter] whose name has been before us 
for several days in connection with the Speaker- 
ship. From that gentleman I have never heard 
fall one single word which would indicate to my 
mind that the sons of Virginia were ready to tear 
into tatters the Constitution which their fathers 
gave to mine and to mankind. I desire to hear from 
him, and from other Representatives of that hon- 
ored Commonwealth, and to be informed whether, 
in that great State which was the birthplace, the 
home, and the grave, of the Father of his Country, 
and which, to this hour, has his sacred remains 1n 
her holy keeping, those words of affection and 
reverence for the Union which have characterized 
all her great names to the present hour, are now 
lost to the language which Washington spoke. 
Mr. Clerk, | am aware that the honorable gen- 
tleman from Virginia, who was the candidate of 
the Democratic organization in this House for the 
lace of Speaker, has not thus spoken; nor do I 
beliewe that he would thus speak; but the ques- 
tion has more than once presented itself to my 
mind: could that distinguished gentleman, patri- 
otic as I know him to be, if placed in that chair 
by the votes of large numbers of gentlemen en- 
tertaining such sentiments of disunion, wholly 
disregard the influences which placed him in 
power? If any man could, he could; but, sir, 
could any man? Mr. Clerk, the great control- 
ling objection in the way of my support of that 
honorable gentleman arises from his recurd in 
the Thirty-Fifth Congress. And, sir, I make this 
further reference to the subject, because there has 
now been placed in nomination before this House, 
for the place of Speaker, the honorable gentleman 
(Mr. Mizptson] to whom I have expressly re- 
ferred; and, of the gentlemen whom it has been 
my fortune to have met in Congress, I think I 
may say there is none to whom, circumstances 
not ee I would more cheerfully give 
my eo . 1 refer to the honorable gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Mirison.}] I watched that 
gentleman’s course in the last Congress. I had 
heard of him before, and I came here honoring 
him, and to this hour I honor him for his inde- 
pendent and manly resistance, in the Thirty-Third 
Congress, to the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise line. But, sir, the observations which it is 
my privilege to make, for the purpose of explain- 
ing to such of my Democratic constituents as 
gave me their confidence the reasons of my dec- 
hination to give my ig to the honorable gen- 
tleman from Virginia, (Mr. Bocock,} are equally 
applicable to the Sea ge 
ic 


ginia, (Mr. Mrizson.] of those honorable 
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ee gave their votes, in the Thirty-Fifth 
| Congress, in aid of the Kansas policy of the 
_ Administration. 

The honorable gentleman from Virginia, who 
was the original candidate of the Democratic or- 
| ganization, [Mr. Bocock,] gave his vote for the 
_admission of Minnesota with an unequal repre-~ 
seimation—a representation, in my opinion, un- 
| just to my State and to my constituency. He 

voted for the admission of Oregon—Oregon, the 
youngest of the States, welcome now, welcome 
always, but unwelcome when she came, because, 
in my judgment, not then entitled to admission. 
He gave that vote regardless of the fact that he 
thus placed her slender numbers upon a footing 
with that great Commonwealth of which he is an 
honored Representative, and with that greater 
State which I have the honor, in part, to repre- 
sent. He thus, by his vote and by his influence, 
sanctioned the territorial policy of the Adminis- 
| tration. By his support of this policy of bringing 
into the Union as States these half-grown com- 
munities, he gave his assent to a system of pol- 
iey which, in my judgment, overthrows the whole 
equilibrium of our Federal system. Can I now give 
my support to either of those honorable gentle- 
men without impliedly yielding my acquiescence 
| to a policy which I believe to be almost as danger- 
|| ous to the peace and harmony of this Republic 
|| as I regard this interminable wrangle about the 
| question of slavery ? 
Mr. Clerk, a few words more, and I have done. 
| When canvassing for my election to the Thirty- 
| Sixth Congress, I placed before my constituency 
| the issue which arose in the last Congress touch- 
| ing the question of the admission of Kansas into 
| the Union. I submitted the question fairly, and 
| wpon its merits. I appealed to Democrats, to 
| Whigs, to Republicans, to Americans, and to 
| men independent of the several party organiza- 
| tions, to dtucmies, by the event ex election or 
defeat, whether that policy was right or wrong. 
By their determination of that issue, they decided 
| that Kansas ought not to have been admitted 
‘under the constitution which was here proffered 
/in the name of her people. They decided, sir, 
| that those people who went to ciachin-aonr 
| countrymen and mine—to lay the foundations of 
the State in which they and their children were 
to live—who went there to find homes and graves 
—were entitled to his protection and to mine 
against the assaults of strangers, and against the 
| frauds, of which the Lecompton constitution is 
now almost universally acknowledged to have 
| been the success. They decided that that feeble 
people, humble and inconsiderable as they were, 
whom we, during the scenes of the first session 
of the last Congress, saw struggling there to keep 
alive the torch of civil liberty which they had 
carried with them there, were entitled to his pro- 
tection and mine. They condemned the policy 
| of the bill providing for the admission of Kan- 
sas into the Union, which required the submis- 
sion of the people of Kansas to that constitution, 
as a condition of present admission. bone g con- 
demned the application of the rule of population, 
a rule just in itself, which ought to have been at 
first applied to Kansas, and which my honorable 
friend from Virginia refused to apply to Oregon, 
after it had been applied to Kansas. And they 
thus condemned the whole territorial policy of the 
Administration, so far as that policy related to 
that Territory. I feel myself bound by this judg- 
ment of my constituents, for it is in all respects in 
| accord with my own. 

Now, the honorable gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Bococx] who was first brought forward as 
a candidate for the Speakership, and my friend 
(Mr. Mitison] who receives the strong support 
of the Democratic organization since the with- 
drawal of the former, are,as I understand, by their 
record and by their opinions and by their rela- 
tion to the Democratic organization in this House, 
committed to sustain that policy, while I, sir, 
am irrevocably committed against it. How can 
I, sir, give my support for the Speakership to any 
gentleman who is committed to sustain a course 
of public policy which I am committed to oppose? 
I feel, sir, that if I had given my vote for that 
honorable gentleman, gratifying as it might have 
been to me personally, I should have failed to 
observe those obligations which result from the 
issues of my canvass, I feel that I should be 
recreant to the trust with which my constituents 














